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DEDICATION 


The original edition of this book was dedicated by the 
Author to the faithful people of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Akron, Ohio, with whom he served twenty- 
eight years of his ministry. With this revision, the book 
is rededicated to a generation of Churchmen who 
learned from its pages to know and love the Church, and 
to the new inquirers of today who will be the Church- 
men of tomorrow. 


No complex or very important truth was ever 
transferred in full development from one mind to an- 
other; truth of that character is not a piece of furm- 
ture to be shifted; it is a seed which must be sown, 
and pass through the several stages of growth. No 
doctrine of importance can be transferred in a 
matured shape into any man’s understanding from 
without; 1t must arise by an act of genesis within 


the understanding itself. 
—De Quincey 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


‘Tuts book is a serious effort to appeal to the 
minds and hearts of those who are becoming aware of 
the unique character and claims of the Episcopal 
Church. The charm of the Church is being felt every- 
where in our land. Its breadth of sympathy for all con- 
ditions of men, its more satisfying point of view con- 
cerning the joys of life, its freedom from eccentricities 
of faith and practice, have brought the Episcopal 
Church to the attention of many whose religious 
afhliations have been disturbed or weakened. 

There are certain apparent obstacles, however, which 
are deterring many from membership in the Episcopal 
Church. The Church seems somewhat strange, or 
formal, or complex, or cold. It does not seem to satisfy 
the conditions that early training has led many to expect 
in a church. Its services seem obscure and rigid; its 
methods elaborate; its practices unusual. It seems to 
require a decision of a pronounced nature, for one to 
determine to find in the Episcopal Church his spiritual 
home. — 

These apparent obstacles are, I am convinced, the 
result of misunderstanding and of the lack of definite 
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information. When the Church is seen as a whole; when 
its purpose in its services is fully made known; when 
its reasons for its methods are made clear, the obstacles 
vanish. 

It is quite certain, as experience has taught many a 
minister of the Church, that there are many people who 
are adrift from religious afhliation because they believe 
they cannot conform to the practices, or fulfill the expec- 
tations, of church membership. To such the Episcopal 
Church has a message of deepest import. The Church 
presents a teaching and practice, which, when under- 
stood, have claimed the enthusiastic allegiance of many 
who have felt an uncomfortable isolation from religious 
associations. The faith of the Episcopal Church 1s sane, 
reasonable, and of right proportions. Its practices 
are stimulating and satisfying and strengthening. Its 
methods are calm and healing. It has an atmosphere of 
joy and peace. Its purpose is to educate the people in 
the life of the Kingdom of God, and to do this with 
care and patience, and with sympathy. The Church 
is not exclusive, but inclusive of every soul having a 
good intention. It is not the judge and the accuser of its 
people but their advocate and friend. 

This book is intended for those who would under- 
stand the Episcopal Church; both its spirit and prac- 
tices. It considers chiefly the initial difficulties of those 
coming for the first time as adults within the influence 
of the Church. It is not a manual of Christian doctrine, 
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or a complete exposition of the Church. There are many 
such manuals, which should be read by any who wish a 
full statement. 

To those who desire to gain a better knowledge of 
the Episcopal Church, I venture to offer a suggestion. 
Attend, for a time, the services of the Church with an 
effort to understand them. No great spiritual forces in 
actual operation can be understood and appreciated by 
study alone, without the corrective and broadening in- 
fluences of experience in contact with those forces. A 
great book must be read to be appreciated. The critics 
can never give an adequate presentation of its charm and 
power. Appreciation of the Church is likewise a matter 
of experience. It 1s certainly worth time and effort to 
gain some knowledge of the Mother Church of the 
English-speaking people. 

The services are not so involved as many imagine. An 
hour’s careful examination of the Prayer Book will make 
them plain. The Prayer Book itself should be in every 
home. Next to the Bible it has been the book of greatest 
influence in moulding the religious life of our race. 

The Church always welcomes the inquirer, and its 
ministers are ready to give him instruction. The 
Church likewise asks no repudiation or distrust of one’s 
previous Christian experience. But with its greater 
experience, extending through many generations, cor- 
rected and enriched by its comprehensive contact with 
multitudes of lives, the Church supplements and en- 
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larges the religious training of those who come within 
its portals. 

This book is intended to create a favorable opinion 
of the Church, by an expression of what the writer be- 
lieves to be its true spirit toward its people. Nor are 
these words written in the seclusion of an academic 
cloister, but in the study of one who for twenty years 
has been talking with men and women about these 
subjects. 

May I explain the literary form into which these 
simple talks are cast? I have adopted this method of a 
conversation among friends because it permits of more 
flexible presentation of the subject. It is the natural 
method of the teacher. Every statement has been as 
carefully weighed, however, as if it were part of a 
treatise. 

My hope in presenting this book is not that it will be 
understood as a complete treatise, but that it will help 
to remove the apparent obstacles in the minds of those 
to whom the Episcopal Church is extending a welcome. 

Gerorce Parkin ATWATER 


St. Andrew’s Day, 1917 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


To the foregoing Author’s Preface, written more 
than thirty-five years ago, the Publishers would add this 
note, based upon long experience. 

The hope expressed by the Author has been more 
than justified by a whole generation of inquirers and 
Confirmation candidates who have found in this book a 
clear, winsome, and unbiased presentation of the 
message of the Episcopal Church for their day. Some 
of them have been born in the Episcopal Church, some 
have come from other Christian traditions or from the 
agnosticism that was so prevalent between two world 
wars. Thousands of them have found a home in the 
Church to which this book was, perhaps, their first 
introduction. 

It is our firm belief that in a new age of uncertainty, 
with the vast new potentials for good or ill being 
gradually unveiled, this book, with its sane counsel and 
sweet reasonableness, will help to extend the welcome 
of the Episcopal Church to many more thousands of 
inquirers, and lead them to find a spiritual home satisfy- 
ing alike to the heart, the mind, and the soul. 

The book has been revised by the publishers, with 
the valuable aid and counsel of the author’s son, the 
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Rey. David T. Atwater. It is now sent forth with a 
prayer that it will prove as valuable to the new gener- 
ation as it did to their fathers and their mothers, and 
perhaps, in some instances, to their grandparents; for 
the truths of religion are ageless, however much their 
manifestation may change from one generation to an- 
other. 
Tue PusiisHers 


Advent, 1953 
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Chapter il 


THE CHURCH AND PUBLIC WORSHIP 


W et, Rector,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
as he stood before the fire in the Rector’s study, “I went 
to church last Sunday.” 

This was not exactly news, for the Rector had 
noticed him there and was prepared for a discussion of 
the event. 

“Bravo!” called out the Judge, who as Senior Warden 
of the parish occupied the most comfortable chair. 
“Hear that, Major,” addressing the fourth man present 
who was glancing at the books which lined the walls. 

“I saw him there,” replied the Major without looking 
around. “Didn’t hurt you a bit, did it, Doctor?” he asked 
quietly as he took down a rather worn volume entitled 
Fishing as a Fine Art. 

The Doctor laughed. “Temperature normal, heart 
action regular,” he replied. 

The Rector remained quiet for the moment. These four 
men were warm friends who often gathered in the Rec- 
tor’s study to enjoy each other’s company and to discuss 
the score of things that interest men. The Judge was a 
sturdy Churchman, loyal, and ever thoughtful for the 
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Church’s good. The Major was an alert, practical man, 
with a tendency to judge methods by results. The 
Doctor was a keen man of exact training, with a respect 
for religion, but with little knowledge of it except 
remnants of early memories in a rather rigid congrega- 
tion. 

“Had you ever attended an Episcopal church before?” 
finally asked the Rector. 

“Never,” answered the Doctor cheerfully. “It was a 
new experience. I have been to plenty of others,” he 
added, as if defending himself against a charge of total 
neglect. 

“Now, Doctor,” continued the Judge with a more 
serious inflection in his voice, “You have a chance to 
make a real contribution to our fund of knowledge. I 
should like very much to know the impressions of a 
mature man in his first attendance at a service of the 
Episcopal Church.” 

The Doctor hesitated a moment. “It is not exactly as 
if I had a novel experience,” he explained, “because I 
have had some idea of what to expect and likewise I 
have had some notions, perhaps you may call them preju- 
dices, about the Episcopal Church. They are, perhaps, 
not founded on reliable information but they seem to 
prevail among persons like myself who have been 
reared in a different atmosphere. These came to mind 
during the service.” 

“Did the service, and your impression of it, confirm 
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your notions?” asked the Major, putting down his book 
and drawing up a chair to the fireside. 

“Not exactly,” replied the Doctor, “but, at the same 
time, the notions were not entirely banished.” 

“Suppose you tell us your impressions,” suggested 
the Rector, “both the favorable and the unfavorable 
ones, and then later let us take stock of the notions.” 

The Doctor laughed. “Is this a conspiracy to make me 
unburden my rather meager knowledge of religion?” he 
asked. 

“Not at all, Doctor,” declared the Judge, “but I am 
under the impression that we who are accustomed to 
the Church do not fully realize the difficulties that con- 
front those who come to the Church for the first time. 
A frank statement from you would give us an idea of 
what we ought to do to make the practices of the 
Church clear.” 

“In that case,” answered the Doctor, “I shall be frank. 
Iam inclined on general grounds to like the Church, but 
it is dificult for me to understand it entirely. I went 
last Sunday with good intentions. As soon as I entered 
and had been in the pew for a few minutes, I realized 
that the atmosphere was different from many a church I 
had attended. The people who entered early did not sit 
and talk with each other. They were quiet and reverent. 
That impressed me very much, and favorably.” 

“They were in the House of God,” said the Judge 


simply. “We never use the church for any purpose except 
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the services, and our people are accustomed to rever- 
ence. It is the Temple of God twenty-four hours a day 
and whenever one enters it he feels that it is devoted toa 
sacred purpose.” 

“The attitude of the congregation clearly indicated 
that,” was the Doctor’s comment. “I noticed, too, that 
most of the people knelt a moment in prayer when they 
entered the pews. That made me somewhat uncom- 
fortable, for I had not done so and I didn’t want to 
seem Conspicuous.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted the Rector. “I want to 
assure you emphatically that the Church welcomes 
visitors, strangers, and newcomers, to our services. We 
are glad to have them come. They may take part in the 
service, or not, just as they wish. They need not feel 
embarrassed. Probably most of the people in the church 
have been newcomers at some time and they sympathize 
with the initial difficulties of the stranger. Come on 
your own terms, Doctor.” 

“Well, that is certainly satisfactory and I’ll feel 
better next time.” 

“You see, we old-timers,” added the Judge, “find the 
habits of the Church second nature, but we want people 
to come because we respect them, and not because of 
their habits of worship.” 

“Why did the people kneel?” asked the Doctor 
directly. 

“To prepare their minds for the service,” replied the 
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Rector, “and to ask a blessing upon all who are to take 
part in it.” 

“To try to disconnect their thoughts from auto- 
mobiles, golf hazards, and Sunday dinner,” added the 
Major in a low voice. 

The Rector laughed. The Major was accustomed to 
say things in a blunt way. It was good to hear a layman’s 
frank statement. It seemed to take a certain unreality 
from the discussion of religious things. 

“Good idea,” added the Doctor. “After that my im- 
pressions were more general. The next thing that struck 
me was that you didn’t sing meaningless hymns. I read 
one or two. They are good poetry, even without music.” 

“The best the market affords,” commented the Major 
drily. “Too many good hymns to waste time on the poor 
ones. Religionhas ever beenindebted to inspiring music.” 

“There were some other good impressions,” admitted 
the Doctor candidly. “But on the whole I failed to see 
the general trend of it all. To be perfectly frank I was 
in the presence of a public worship that was cloudy. In 
the first place I did not understand why you wore vest- 
ments, and why the choir wore vestments; why there 
was so much standing and kneeling, why you had so 
many colored hangings about, why you read so much out 
of your Prayer Book and indeed why you use a Prayer 
Book at all. It looked to me like a complicated way to 
worship, with more attention paid to forms than to the 
real purpose of the occasion.” 
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“That brings us to the fundamentals, Doctor,” replied 
the Rector. “If you will permit, let us pass by the 
particular things for a moment and try to understand 
the principles that govern the methods of our wor- 
ship.” 

“That’s getting down to business,” commented the 
Major, settling back to listen. “No sermon, however,” 
he cautioned. 

“Plain common sense, I hope,” the Rector assured him. 
“To understand the public worship of the Episcopal 
Church, you must grasp certain principles. They will 
serve to interpret practically all of its practices and 
habits. You may not approve of these principles but at 
any rate you can understand that the Church has reason 
for adhering to them. These principles of the Church 
are the basis of its practices. 

“The first principle is that the Church attempts to 
appeal to the eye as well as to the ear.” 

“Modern educational method,” observed the Major. 
“Visit a school room today. Pictures, maps, charts, 
cubes, squares, and diagrams. Flowers too. And film- 
strips, motion pictures, radio, and television.” 

“The eye is one of the gateways of knowledge,” con- 
tinued the Rector. “Many of our great arts are appeals 
to the eye. All architecture and painting are addressed 
to the eye. The Church has for a thousand years or more 
attempted to instruct the people by education through 
the eye. 
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“For that reason our churches are furnished so that 
each great function of the Church has some article of 
furniture which constantly suggests that function. Why 
did you hang out a flag before your office last Fourth of 
July?” questioned the Rector. 

“Patriotic,” said the Doctor, smiling. 

“An appeal to the eye,” declared the Rector. “The 
flag has no voice, and no words are on it. Yet it speaks 
and proclaims love of country and loyalty. Every time 
we see the flag it stirs us with the thought that our 
fathers died for it, and that we are to live for it, and 
to die for it, if necessary. The flag is a great teacher.” 

“It reminds us of the picture of Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware,” put in the Major, “or of raising the 
flag over Mount Suribachi at Iwo Jima.” 

The Rector nodded, recalling that the Major had 
taken part in the latter campaign, as also in the Korean 
conflict. He continued: 

“Right. So the Church erects an altar in the most 
conspicuous place in the chancel to remind the people 
constantly that what takes place at the altar is a service 
of Christ’s own institution. We place a cross upon 
the altar to remind them, and indeed to teach them, that 
Christ died upon the cross for the sins of the whole 
world. It is our flag.” 

“I can see that,” admitted the Doctor, “but why the 
flowers and the candles? Are they mere decorations?” 

“Not at all. The flowers symbolize the joy of religion. 
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Some people think that religious services are gloomy 
and joyless. Too many people get their impression of 
the main emphasis of religion from funerals. They think 
that religion is to teach men how to die. Inasmuch as you 
are healthy it does not appeal particularly. But religion is 
to teach one how to live. Life should be filled with joy.” 

“But my garden may teach me that,” suggested the 
Doctor. 

“True. But the flowers, on the altar beside the cross, 
are to teach that the joy of life is closely connected with 
the fact that Christ died for men. 

“So too the candles. They teach that Christ is the 
light of the world in His human and divine natures. Our 
religion is not darkness but light. It lights our pathway.” 

“I think I see,” said the Doctor seriously. “Your altar 
then is like a great picture which sets forth the religious 
teachings of the Church.” 

“Exactly,” afhrmed the Rector. “It is a teaching 
picture. But it is more than that. The service of the altar 
is intended to bring the Power of the Cross, the Joy 
symbolized in the flowers, and the Light, symbolized 
by the candles, into the lives of men.” 

“I thought the sermon did that,” was the Doctor’s 
comment. 

“The sermon instructs, interprets, stimulates—” 
began the Rector. 

“If it 1s not too long,” commented the Major, with a 
side glance at the Rector. 
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“Exactly,” asserted the Rector. “We need more than 
the sermon however. We need variety of impression to 
maintain attention. The Church teaches when men are 
silent.” 

“Did you ever go, alone, into an Episcopal church?” 
asked the Judge. 

“No, I think not. Why should I?” asked the Doctor, 
with a look of surprise. 

“It would be a good experience,” replied the Judge. 
“The peculiar thing about it is that it never seems empty. 
I have sometimes sat for half an hour in our church to 
allow the Church to teach me. Somehow the absence 
of people does not make the church seem lonely or bare. 
The altar seems to stir up memories and resolutions. The 
whole effect is as a voice speaking to the soul. There is 
no actual sound, but one seems to be listening to a great 
organ played by some invisible organist. In the midst of 
the rush and turmoil of this day every man would find it 
a valuable practice to spend an occasional half hour in 
our church and recall to himself the deeper duties of 
life.” 

“And think on his sins,” added the Major. 

“Quite so,” said the Judge, “especially when we find 
the world ready to encourage our sins.” 

~The Doctor was clearly impressed. It was the first 
time he had heard laymen speak, simply and sincerely, 
about sin. “I thought churches were for public gather- 
ings,” he said quietly. 
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“They are,” agreed the Judge, “but they are likewise 
for individual use. The mistake you may make about the 
Episcopal Church is in thinking that it 1s an organiza- 
tion having as its object public assemblies, in which a 
general effort is made to promote goodness. It is more 
than that. It is a great Mother who teaches you so im- 
pressively that its influence and control extend through- 
out the week. The idea of righteousness and the idea of 
salvation are often too abstract. The Church is the 
embodiment of these ideas. You know the spirit of 
college?” asked the Judge. 

“I know my own,” said the Doctor. “Best college on 
earth.” 

“That’s loyalty,” afhrmed the Judge. “The college 
stands for education. Its activities tend toward the 
development of the student. It expresses great ideas and 
trains men in a score of ways. Do you keep your old 
textbooks?” 

“Shelf full of them,” confessed the Doctor. 

“Pretty dry now, aren’t they?” questioned the Judge. 
“Yet they have the heart of the substance of your educa- 
tion in them. But it was the college that made those 
books live. You were part of all that. 

“So the Church is a great living organism to which 
loyalty and love and devotion respond. You are proud 
of it, and you carry the thought of it with you con- 
stantly. When services are held the people come to 
pledge anew their faith, to refresh their devotion, to 
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learn more, and to quicken their spiritual life. They 
come not as chance spectators of a service, or accidental 
listeners to a moral lecture, but as part of the whole 
body of the Church.” 

“That’s a fine ideal,” admitted the Doctor, “but the 
Church never impressed me in that way.” 

“You have misunderstood it,” said the Judge simply. 
“It is our spiritual home. So we keep it orderly and 
furnish it gloriously. We like that picture of the altar 
and the cross, even as you like the warmth and glow of 
your hearthstone. The hearthstone has symbolized all 
that is lovely and enduring in the life of the family, its 
joys as well as its duties.” 

“And does that explain the other features of your 
church furnishings?” asked the Doctor. 

“It does. The Judge has exactly expressed it,” said 
the Rector. “We furnish the church for instruction, for 
usefulness, and for the general atmosphere. We have 
a font, near the entrance, to symbolize the fact that 
baptism is the entrance to the Household of God. The 
pulpit indicates the teaching and preaching functions. 
The lectern, on which rests the Bible, indicates the rev- 
erence paid to that great Book. And the prayer desk and 
choir stalls are for the ministry of prayer and praise.” 

“That brings me to another question,” said the 
Doctor. “Why do the minister and choir wear vest- 


ments?” 
Both the Rector and the Major began to reply. 
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“To show their ministry of prayer and praise,” began 
the Rector. 

“Democratic!” exclaimed the Major. 

“That brings us to the second underlying principle of 
the Church,” interrupted the Rector. “The Episcopal 
Church is democratic. The world over it serves all sorts 
and conditions of men. It has the same services and 
ministers in the same way to rich and poor, fortunate 
and unfortunate. It brings the universal spiritual satis- 
factions to the universal needs of our common human 
nature.” 

“But how are vested choirs democratic?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Nothing so democratic as a uniform,” answered the 
Major. “Variety in uniform shows distinctive duties, 
but all uniforms are democratic. One minister is not 
clothed in fine broadcloth and another in homespun. 
All wear the simple vestments of their rank. Choristers 
too! Many a person would be kept out of a choir by lack 
of proper clothes if choirs were not in uniform. Nothing 
so distracting as a mixed choir in ordinary clothes. 
Twenty different kinds of hats, as many kinds of neck- 
ties! Whole scheme of unvested choirs too formal and 
aristocratic. Our method much simpler and more 
democratic.” 

“That’s so,” granted the Doctor. “Curiously, I had 
the opposite impression. I thought the vested choir 
was the height of form and very aristocratic.” 
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“All wrong,” afhrmed the Major. “Most democratic 
scheme for singers ever devised. No form whatsoever. 
Just a band of plain people, properly garbed, singing 
the praises of God in the Church. Most reverent too. 
Nothing so irreverent as finery in the Church. Too dis- 
tracting, too self-approving.” 

“LT once sang bass in a chorus choir,” said the Doctor, 
laughing. “I left when the tenor got a new suit.” 

“Exactly,” said the Major. “Uncomfortable, eh?” 

“Just beginning to practice medicine and had too 
few patients. No new suit for me!” 

“Your choir was too aristocratic,” was the Major’s 
final comment. 

“That opens up the subject of the general sensitive- 
ness of human beings,” began the Judge. “They are just 
as sensitive in their spiritual natures. You like to have 
your patients in a cheerful room, do you not, Doctor?” 

“Surely. Most necessary!” answered the Doctor. 

“The Church also wants to impress the people with 
the cheerfulness of religion. But you do administer 
medicine, Doctor.” 

“It helps,” was the Doctor’s dry comment. 

“The Church must administer its truth and healing 
power, too. It has proper seasons for every phase of its 
teachings. We use different colors to suggest the 
general nature of the season. Last Sunday we used 
white. It is the symbolic color of joy. We use also 
purple, green, and red. Each is suggestive of the particu- 
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lar truths which are being impressed in lesson and 
sermon. Nature has taught us that art.” 

“You can’t go far wrong in following Nature,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Quite right. And human nature too. Those who 
think the Episcopal Church is artificial are entirely 
mistaken. It is as natural as Nature herself. The Church 
through long experience has learned what human nature 
craves. Beauty, warm associations, pleasant environ- 
ment, gracious clinging memories, forms of sound words, 
bright pictures for the mind, spiritual mysteries, acts 
of personal worship, habits of reverence, a conscious- 
ness of a great Household in which cluster our highest 
ideals, the knowledge of the riches of the past brought 
to the heart of the present; all these things make the 
abiding impressions that fill the worshipper with feel- 
ings that never depart. The member of the Episcopal 
Church who feels these things never leaves this house- 
hold. Religion to him would seem barren, ever after, 
without the riches and associations of the Church to 
enforce the lessons and deepen his sense of spiritual 
things.” 

“T have heard of one other general impression of your 
Church which I wish to ask about. Some people think 
it is like the Roman Catholic. What about that?” asked 
the Doctor. “I don’t hold with Romanism.” 

“Tt is difhcult, Doctor, to deal with that objection in 
a word,” replied the Rector. “We are like the Roman 
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Catholics in some ways, just as we are like the Metho- 
dists or the Presbyterians in others. But the charge 
that we are ‘like Rome’ often arises from pure prej- 
udice. 

“The main points of difference are these, and they 
include both doctrine and worship, as well as govern- 
ment and custom. 

“In doctrine, we refuse to add anything to the Faith 
that we cannot feel has reasonable ground in Scripture. 
We read nothing in the Bible about indulgences or the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, so we do not require 
belief in those doctrines. 

“We do not owe allegiance to the Papacy, nor 
recognize the infallibility of the Pope. 

“We also differ in our ways of worship. We have our 
services in what the Reformers called ‘a language under- 
standed of the people’ —English, for us; Spanish or 
Portuguese in Latin America; Japanese in Japan, and so 
on. 

“We also differ in the kinds of spiritual exercise 
provided for our people. We have no compulsory 
private confession, but we have a public confession in 
most of our services. We differ in the intellectual and 
moral freedom granted to our people, and in the respon- 
sibility we entrust to our lay people.” 

“That last is important, too,” observed the Judge, 
who had been a deputy to the past General Convention 
of the Church. “Laymen take part in our Church’s 
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government at every level—parochial, diocesan, and 
national.” 

“Tt is true,” resumed the Rector, “that, like us, the 
Roman Catholic Church has historic continuity from 
Apostolic days, and an active type of worship, with 
teaching through the eye. But this latter method, far 
from being objectionable, is highly desirable, and is 
not the real ground for the objections of many to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Don’t most lodges and 
fraternal orders have a ritual and so called ‘forms’ that 
far outstrip in their elaborateness the Episcopal 
Church? Men enjoy these things when they understand 
them. I never heard a member of a fraternal order call 
his organization like the Roman Catholic Church, 
because the ofhcers wore uniforms and the lodge used 
regalia.” 

“You certainly have given me something to think 
about,” said the Doctor. “I shall be there next Sunday 
to try 1t once more in the light of what you have said.” 
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THE ACTIVE WORSHIP 
OP UE sPEOPLE 


W ELL, I went to church again,” said the 
Doctor, as if challenged, when the four friends had 
gathered for their weekly conference in the Rector’s 
study. 
“Get the habit!” suggested the Major. “Habits are 
great supports to life. They relieve the mind of a vast 
amount of strain.” 


“Some habits do,” admitted the Doctor. “Others add 
to it!” 

“I am speaking of habits of which we approve,” 
replied the Major with a trace of humor in his voice. » 
“The trouble with most people is that they begin every 
Saturday night to decide whether or not they will go to 
church Sunday. It is always an open question. They 
struggle with it on Sunday morning, until the mind is 
worn out with perplexity. Any chance occurrence comes 
in to turn the scale. A visitor, a late morning paper, a 
failure to consult the clock, a flat tire, an interesting TV 
program—a dozen little things, determine the decision 


adversely. Habit would overcome all this.” 
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“You are quite a philosopher, Major,” asserted the 
Doctor. 

“Not at all. Only an observer. It is never an open 
question as to whether or not a man will go to his 
business on Monday morning, even if he might remain 
away or be late. His decision about that has been made 
once for all. Habit does the rest. Nothing is so satis- 
factory and so beneficial as to let habit carry you on. 
People torture themselves by indecision. A course of 
action, firmly established, would relieve them of 
countless mental confusions.” 

“So you think church-going can become a habit?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Nothing easier!” affirmed the Major. “Never let it 
be an open question, never let a Saturday night’s inde- 
cision or a Sunday morning’s wavering disturb you. 
Just get up and go.” 

“That’s a good thing,” said the Doctor, “if you are 
certain that you want to go.” 

“Why shouldn’t you want to go?” asked the practical 
Major.” 

“That’s too big a question to answer in general,” 
replied the Doctor. “I wanted to go last Sunday and I 
went. I wanted to see the church in the light of our dis- 
cussion last week.” 

“We should be glad to hear your conclusions,” said 
the Judge. 


“I am hardly ready to pronounce judgment, most 
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learned Judge,” parried the Doctor. “I believe that your 
view of the Church is the result of more experience than 
is afforded by attendance at two services.” 

“Quite so!” admitted the Judge. “But that is true of 
every valuable thing in the mental or spiritual life. The 
Episcopal Church must not be judged by casual 
observation and its spiritual richness cannot be appre- 
ciated by casual attendance. To appreciate it you must 
become accustomed to it. But it is worth the time and 
the effort.” 

“T found that what you had said modified my point of 
view and removed certain prejudices against the 
Church,” admitted the Doctor, “but some new difh- 
culties arose as others vanished,” and he glanced at the 
Rector. 

“Be perfectly frank,” urged the Rector. “If you think 
that I do not understand that there are difficulties, you 
are mistaken. Moreover I have learned more from men’s 
difficulties than you can imagine. I wish that you men 
would get over the notion that you are going to shock 
a clergyman by your difficulties. You should give him 
a chance by being frank. If men would more generally 
realize that the clergyman respects sincere people and 
appreciates their difficulties, it would bring them closer 
together. Men who think that a clergyman 1s going to 
brand them as unbelievers, or anything else, because 
they have honest opinions, or that he will overwhelm 
them with refined abuse, are sadly unaware of the desire 
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of aclergyman to talk things over. Give us your opinion, 
Doctor, and let us reason together as friends. This is 
not a debate in which we must win, but a ‘diplomatic 
conversation’ in which we may each get a better point 
of view.” 

“In that case, here goes,” asserted the Doctor. 
“Last Sunday I was under the impression that your 
service was too formal. I did not see why you should 
use the Prayer Book so much, and why you should rise 
and kneel so often.” 

The Rector was silent for a moment. Neither the 
Judge nor the Major came to his aid. It was an old ques- 
tion but one that all felt to be important. 

“Let us take things in their order, and get down to 
the fundamental principles,” began the Rector. “Do 
you remember the young woman in Arnold Bennett’s 
play who asked a scientist who mentioned specific 
gravity, Now what is specific gravity, in a word?’” 

Everyone laughed. The Doctor nodded his head. 

“Tt takes more than a word to make clear the principle 
of worship of the Episcopal Church. If you are prepared 
for several words, then I can explain.” 

“Please proceed,” requested the Doctor. 

“There are two types of human beings,” said the 
Rector, “the active and the passive types. Every educa- 
tional effort shows the influence of these two types. 
There are people who are more edified by lectures 
which they hear and think over, and there are others 
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who are more benefited by hearing and reciting. The 
latter method gives a readiness to the habit of express- 
ing and stating what they have learned.” 

“You can learn more quickly by attempting to teach 
than in any other way,” put in the practical Major. 

“These two general tendencies have always had an 
influence in religion and have determined in one way or 
another the methods of public worship,” continued the 
Rector. “The extreme of the passive type is the quiet 
mysticism of the Quakers, and a very good type it is, 
in this clamorous day. 

“The extreme of the active type is the camp meeting 
or revival, which doesn’t appeal to us, though it does 
to many people. 

“Various churches emphasize this active type, but 
most of those with which you are familiar are of the 
pronounced passive kind. The congregation assembles, 
and then, relaxing into a state of passiveness, listens. 
It is true that they do sing a hymn or two as a conces- 
sion to the other instinct, but for the rest of the service 
they listen, first to a prayer and then to a sermon.” 

The Major here broke in. “I have a high regard for 
my brethren of other churches, but when I attend their 
services I find myself slowly becoming someone else, a 
sort of unusual self, under a kind of restraint, with an 
unnatural pressure about my mind and heart. I have felt 
that way at funerals. It is as if for a moment I had put 
aside my true self, and were merely engaged in being 
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silently present at a function in which it was highly 
improper to intrude a thought or action or emotion of 
my own. I seemed to contribute nothing except an im- 
- passive countenance and a hearing ear. I felt like a judge 
who was taking an impartial survey of the occasion but 
who gave no evidence of his feelings. It was a relief when 
they passed the plate. I could do something then.” 

“Weren’t you silently joining in the service?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“Yes, but there was afforded no opportunity to assert 
myself. I felt as if | were forbidden to salute when the 
flag passed, or to arise when the National Anthem was 
played. There was little or nothing to give me a chance 
to declare my faith, or to express my emotions.” 

“I hope you made the collection a suficient oppor- 
tunity to show the depth of your approval,” suggested 
the Judge with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Trust me,” said the generous Major. “I never had 
any sympathy for the man who thought he was exempt 
from that responsibility. But let the Rector go on.” 

“The Episcopal Church, while it gives large oppor- 
tunity for quiet and searching meditation, emphasizes 
the active type of worship. The Church feels that the 
people need the opportunity of expressing their repent- 
ance, their gratitude, their faith, their praises, their 
prayers. Nothing deepens an idea or emotion inwardly 
so well as to express it outwardly. A singer under- 
stands that and is more affected by a great song than 
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any of the listeners. That, plus a voice, makes great 
singing. To utter your faith, to give it words, drives it 
into your soul. To express it is to bring an emotion, a 
spiritual state, into the light, so that its roots may grow 
with the energy absorbed from without.” 

“That’s true,” agreed the Doctor, “but how does it 
apply to your service?” 

“You need only follow the service to see that it 
provides for the outward expression of every religious 
emotion of the worshippers. They are not a group of 
people gathered to hear, an audience, but a group of 
people gathered to participate, a congregation. They, 
and not the minister, perform the act of worship. He is 
but the leader, the director. The worship ranges through 
every need of the soul, and for each need there is some 
corresponding expression. 

“For this reason our people stand during certain parts 
of the service. Standing is the natural attitude during 
praise. We sit during instruction and kneel for prayer. 
To sit during an entire service is to allow the passive 
side of one’s nature to predominate. But worship is an 
active participation in the expressive acts of the serv- 
ice. The attitude of the body reinforces and stimulates 
the attitude of the mind. The people participate in the 
worship. They are not a body of listeners.” 

“It is like the difference between singing in a great 
chorus and merely hearing a solo,” added the Judge. 

“If you were a baseball player, which would you 
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rather do,” asked the Major, “play ina game or watch a 
game?” 

The Doctor laughed. “I see the point. I’d rather play 
in the game.” 

“Exactly. And I think you will find that you would 
rather participate in worship than merely attend it,” 
added the Major. 

“Many a church whose worship is of the passive type 
has felt this need,” continued the Rector, “and they 
have tried to meet it by music of the emotional kind. 
But their chief admission of the need is the institution 
of the prayer meeting in which the people find oppor- 
tunity for expression. That is intended to correct the 
passive character of public worship.” 

“But do you mean to say that the benefits of the 
prayer meeting are found in your worship?” 

“The two are not exactly alike, but the desire for self- 
expression, provided for by the prayer meeting, is met 
every Sunday by the service of the Episcopal Church.” 

“But no one prays individually?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Each one does. The only difference 
is that each one does it without laying bare his indi- 
vidual experience to the gaze of others. There is the 
utmost individuality in the public worship and yet the 
privilege of privacy. 

“In the public worship of the Episcopal Church each 
one may express the needs of his heart. If he comes to 
get the benefit to the full, he comes conscious of the 
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presence of God and the relation of his own soul to God. 
He brings his sins, his needs, his hopes, his gratitudes, 
his supplications, his faith. If he does not he is passing 
by a vital experience of life. There, in an act of repent- 
ance, he pours his sins before God, in an act of praise 
he utters his gratitude. 

“So with every phase of it. Each soul lives through a 
vital experience before God, and has opportunity in 
the most impressive and exalted way to give expres- 
sion to his own worship.” 

“Do you mean that that is what church-going is for?” 
asked the Doctor, slightly puzzled. 

“Precisely. What did you think it was for?” 

“Well, I had not stopped to analyze it very much. I 
had rather thought of the sermon as the chief thing.” 

“The sermon has its place, to be sure. To the heart 
prepared by worship the sermon comes to guide, to 
enlighten, to stimulate. The trouble with too many 
sermons is that neither the heart nor the mind of the 
hearer is prepared for them. If the sermon prompts 
to repentance and to prayer it seems unreal unless the 
church provides opportunity in public worship for the 
hearer to give expression to them. I know that you will 
say that repentance ought to reveal itself in acts and in 
conduct. True. The sermon and the worship together 
give the spiritual stimulus to acts and to conduct. Each 
supplies a necessary element to the religious life, but 
the sermon must not be confused with the worship.” 
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“As a matter of fact,” the Major interjected, “some 
of our services have no sermon at all.” _ 

“What do you mean?” asked the Doctor in some sur- 
prise. “Don’t you have a sermon every Sunday?” 

“At the 11 o’clock service, yes,” replied the Major. 
“But try coming to the early Communion some Sunday. 
It is all worship, no preaching.” He smiled at the Rector. 
“In spite of our Rector’s preaching ability, I find it one 
of the most inspiring services.” 

“Then it isn’t enough that people just go to church,” 
said the Doctor. “They ought to be” —here he hesitated 
for a word— “they ought to be involved in it.” 

“Exactly,” affirmed the Major, “that’s the word. 
Many go who are not involved.” 

“I was tempted last Sunday evening to go to a church 
which held out as an attraction a whistling quartette. 
Tam afraid I didn’t go to worship.” 

“Such a perversion of worship is not worthy,” pro- 
nounced the Judge. “It may attract crowds, but it 
cheapens religion. The practice of religion ought to be 
simple, intelligible, and even popular, in the best sense 
of that word, but it does not consist in attracting 
crowds by a promise of novelty or entertainment.” 

“But the stranger unfamiliar with your worship has 
no chance. He doesn’t know what to do,” urged the 
Doctor. 

“But he may learn,” replied the Rector. “It is not so 
difficult as you imagine. Every accomplishment is the 
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result of practice. You could not play in an orchestra 
by merely owning a violin. Every art is the result of 
effort. Worship is a great art. One must become skilled 
in it. The first step is to know the methods and to be- 
come familiar with the Prayer Book. This is quite easy. 
A very little attention and the instruction which the 
Church provides will do this. 

“The next step is more difficult. It is to grasp what 
the worship is intended for, and how you may spiritually 
take part in it. That requires knowledge and experience. 
But it 1s supremely worth while. 

“When one grasps only the idea that the people read 
a few pages from a book, then he charges the Church 
with formalism.” 

“That’s what I did exactly,” admitted the Doctor. 
“It seemed just a form.” 

“That’s a very superficial judgment. The Episcopal 
Church cares nothing for forms as such. That which 
seems a form is merely a framework which supports the 
substance of worship. The worship is like a great ora- 
torio, in which each attendant has a part. Each musician 
in an orchestra has a score with the notes upon it. If he 
recited the notes as do-re-mi it would be formal, tire- 
some and without interest. But he plays them. That 
gives inspiring music. So the worshipper fills the forms 
with feeling, aspiration, hope, prayer, and praise.” 

“But does not that mean a height of worship to which 
the ordinary man cannot reach?” 
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“Not at all. Every man living may share to some 
extent in the oratorio of worship. He may not always 
analyze and dissect it, but the substance of it will 
inspire him. And what you call the forms merely direct, 
suggest, stimulate, and guide. We have no use for forms 
as such.” 

“Then you believe in educating the people in 
appreciation of the substance of worship?” 

“Exactly! It is a most vital matter. We send our 
children to school, then to college, and often to uni- 
versities, that they may enlarge their mental outlook. 
Is it not worth while to train the people to use their 
spiritual powers to the utmost?” 

“Will the services of the Church do that?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“No,” asserted the Rector, “no more than the text 
books will educate you. You must co-operate. The 
service is a means, not an end. It is a method, not a result. 
But every Sunday and every service is a step in the 
process. Our text book is the Book of Common Prayer.” 

“That suggests another difficulty,” said the Doctor. 
“Why do you use the Book of Common Prayer?” 

“That brings us to the third principle underlying 
our practice,” replied the Rector. “You remember that 
the first principle is that the Church makes its appeal 
to the eye as well as to the ear; the second principle is 
that the Church is democratic in the best sense of that 
word, encouraging the active participation of the 
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people in expressive worship. The third principle is 
that the Church provides for the public worship of the 
congregation by using the Book of Common Prayer. 
But it is too late to begin tonight. If you care to come 
again, I'll try to make it plain.” 

“T’ll be here again,” asserted the Doctor, as the three 
laymen prepared to leave. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK AND 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 


‘Tae following week the Doctor was the 
first to arrive at the Rector’s study. He found the Rector 
engaged for a few minutes and he spent the time examin- 
ing the books upon the shelves. Occasionally he took 
one from its place and turned over the pages. At last 
the Rector was ready to talk. 

“Thave been looking at your books,” said the Doctor. 
“They interest me. Men have given religion a good deal 
of study, haven’t they? I never realized that there were 
so many books dealing with this subject.” 

“Religion has been the study of man since man began 
to think,” replied the Rector. “There have been a thou- 
sand books written for each one I have on these shelves.” 

“But to what purpose?” asked the Doctor. “We seem 
as confused about it as were primitive men.” 

“That is because you have never taken the trouble to 
study the subject. Medicine seems chaos to me, yet I 
suspect that the science of medicine has made progress 
and has reached some definite conclusions.” 

“You may be sure that it has,” replied the Doctor, 
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“but we have the experience and practice of the ages to 
rest upon.” 

“So have we,” parried the Rector. “And we have 
reached some conclusions that are quite as fundamental 
as yours.” 

“I thought every church and almost every minister 
developed his own views,” said the Doctor. 

“If that were not the statement of a grown man, I 
should call it childish,” laughed the Rector. “If religion 
were merely the sum total of each man’s guesses, sur- 
mises, and views, it would be of no more importance 
than the guesses of a child about the moon. The Chris- 
tian religion is a revelation of God through Christ, 
verified to us by experience, study, and practice.” 

“Why is it not written down in black and white for 
the plain man?” demanded the Doctor. 

“It is,” asserted the Rector. “There, your hand is on 
the book now.” 

The Doctor took it from the self and read, The Book 
of Common Prayer. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “I thought that was a book of 
services for church.” 

“Tt is, but it 1s more. It is a manual of religion. It con- 
tains the fundamentals of the Christian Faith. It is a 
summary of the teachings of the Bible and an exposition 
of the doctrines of Christianity. It contains all that a 
Christian need believe to his soul’s health.” 

“But you use it in church as a service book.” 
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“We do indeed. It is the most important religious 
book in the English language, except the Bible.” 

The Doctor looked at it again and turned the pages. 

“T see that it contains a good many things,” was his 
comment. “But just now I am most interested in the 
question I proposed last week. Why do you use the 
Prayer Book in worship?” 

At this point the Judge and the Major entered. The 
Judge had heard the question and with a nod to the 
Rector, he at once began to take part in the discussion. 

“So you are at it again, Doctor. I should like to answer 
your question by asking another. What is public 
worship?” 

“As I said once before, Judge, before you three entered 
this open conspiracy to enlighten me, I always thought 
that public worship was singing a few hymns, listening 
to a prayer, and hearing a sermon.” 

The Judge was serious. “Would you believe me, 
Doctor, if I should tell you that that is not public 
worship, in the full historic sense of that term?” 

“That’s public attendance at the private worship of 
the minister,” put in the Major. 

The Rector protested. “Don’t put it quite so 
strongly, Major. It’s a fashion of public worship, very 
modern and quite unlike the worship of the ages. It is 
not what we feel to be sufficient.” 

“What is public worship then?” demanded the 
Doctor. 
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“Worship is the common or corporate act of the 
people, with the effort to express five great phases 
of the religious life,” began the Judge. “From the earliest 
days public worship has developed as a great drama of 
common experience. It has five elements: repentance, 
prayer, praise, faith, and instruction. Moreover, it is a 
participation in the great wealth of spiritual power 
which our Lord entrusted to His Church.” 

“But why the Prayer Book?” insisted the Doctor. 

“That brings us to our third principle, which is that 
the Episcopal Church provides for the participation of 
the people in public worship,” interposed the Rector. 

The Judge took up the theme: 

“When people come together to share in a service 
there must be some mode of common expression. There 
must be some pre-arranged method for common action. 
The Prayer Book provides the method by which the 
whole congregation can share in the experience. Other- 
wise they could not worship at all. Every public 
worship has some kind of prayer book.” 

“We never had one in the church in which I sang,” 
asserted the Doctor. 

“Not this book, perhaps, but another. Didn’t you 
read a Psalm together?” 

“Yes” admitted the Doctor. 

“Wasn’t it printed somewhere?” asked the Judge. 

“Tn the back of the hymnal.” 

“That was a prayer book of a sort, the beginning of 
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one,” afirmed the Judge. “When the people gave expres- 
sion to worship they used what you call a ‘form,’ 
printed in the hymnal.” 

“They did,” said the Doctor. 

“And when you sang together, didn’t you use a 
printed ‘form’? Could you imagine the people singing 
without the printed words? The Prayer Book bears the 
same relation to the worship that the hymnal does to 
the singing. 

“Every time the people share in the worship they 
use some sort of a form or prearranged method. The 
reason we use a Prayer Book is that the people may join 
in the worship.” 

“Well, I see that,” said the Doctor. “It gives the 
congregation a chance.” 

“Exactly,” said the Judge. “And it does more. It 
educates them in forms of sound words. It enlarges their 
knowledge and stimulates their minds.” 

“Where did you get this book?” asked the Doctor. 

“Tt is the product of ages of devotion,” answered the 
Rector, taking up the conversation. “Four-fifths of it is 
in the words of the Bible. The rest of it is from the devo- 
tions that by reason of their beauty and their spiritual 
power have endured throughout the centuries. It was 
first compiled in the English language in the year 15,49. 
It was adapted to the use of the Church in America in 
the year 1789. It has been revised from time to time, 
but it is still the same Prayer Book.” 
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Here the Rector went to his shelves and took down a 
book. 

“Let me read to you some words of appreciation of 
the Prayer Book, written by men who are not members 
of the Episcopal Church. 

“This is from a Scottish Presbyterian. ‘The Prayer 
Book is the accumulation of the treasures with which 
the most diversified experience, the most fervent devo- 
tion, and the most exalted genius have enriched the wor- 
ship of prayer and praise during fifteen hundred years.’ 

“Another Presbyterian says, ‘We have never doubted 
that many of the purest flames of devotion that rise from 
the earth ascend from the altars of the Episcopal 
Church.’ 

“Here is what John Wesley said: ‘I believe that there 
is no liturgy in the world either in ancient or modern 
language which breathes more of solid, spiritual, rational 
piety than the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

“Dr. Adam Clark, the most learned commentator 
among Wesley’s followers, says: ‘It is the greatest 
effort of the Reformation, next to the translation of the 
Scriptures into the English language. As a form of devo- 
tion it has no equal in any part of the Universal Church 
of God. It is founded on those doctrines which contain 
the sum and essence of Christianity, and speaks the 
language of the sublimest piety, and of the most refined 
devotional feeling. Next to the Bible it is the book of 
my understanding and of my heart.’ 
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“The following is from the memoirs of the learned 
Congregationalist, Professor Phelps: “The Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church has become very precious to me. 
The depths of its meaning, it seems to me, nobody can 
fathom who has not experienced some great sorrow. 
We have lost much in parting with the prayers of the 
old Mother Church; and what have we gained in their 
place? I do not feel in extemporaneous prayer the deep 
undertone of devotion which rings out from the old 
collects of the Church like the sound of ancient bells.’ 

“This is the testimony of another gifted Congrega- 
tionalist of this country, the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher: 
‘I certify that you rarely hear in any church a prayer 
spoken in English that is not indebted to the Prayer 
Book for some of its choicest periods. And further, I 
doubt whether life has in store for any of you an uplift 
so high, or downfall so deep, but that you can find com- 
pany for your soul and fitting words for your lips among 
the treasures of this Book of Common Prayer.’ ”’ 

“What you have read is very impressive,” said the 
Doctor. “I shall read the Prayer Book more carefully. 
But one thing I am not accustomed to. I do not under- 
stand why you use written prayers, however beautiful. 
Are they not too formal and rigid?” 

“I presume that one not accustomed to them would 
think them so,” admitted the Rector. “But we have good 
reasons for using them. In the first place, we must use 
precomposed prayers if the congregation is to take 
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part in public worship. I have already touched that 
point.” 

“I understand that,” said the Doctor, “but surely 
that does not mean that they are of value in themselves.” 

“Quite right,” conceded the Rector. “Now I do not 
wish to state that spontaneous prayer is not a valuable 
practice. It is a noble and sincere method of prayer. But 
the written prayers have both certain advantages in 
themselves and also in public worship. 

“You are falling into the common error, Doctor, of 
supposing that there are but two types of prayer, the 
printed prayer of the Prayer Book and the spontaneous 
prayer. This distinction applies merely to the realm of 
appearance. There are really four types of prayer: the 
precomposed, written or printed prayer; the precom- 
posed memorized prayer; the formal spoken prayer; 
and the spontaneous prayer. 

“The precomposed printed prayer is found in the 
Prayer Book. 

“The precomposed memorized prayer 1s also fre- 
quently used by ministers who appear to be speaking 
spontaneously. They have memorized their prayers, 
often using the Prayer Book. Every minister is perfectly 
at liberty to do this. 

“The formal spoken prayer is the sort in which the 
minister adheres to a certain framework but varies the 
words. This is the usual type of prayer among those who 
do not use a Prayer Book. Sunday by Sunday it has much 
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the same formal structure and outline, with a little 
variety of language. It is the prayer in which set phrases 
occur with frequency. This is actually the most formal 
of all types of prayer. And it has the disadvantage of 
being the prayer of the minister alone, not the prayer 
of the people. 

“The spontaneous prayer is less frequent. In it a man 
prays under the stress of great emotion, or need. But 
since spontaneity is a matter of human emotion and not 
a matter of words, it may as quickly find expression in 
the treasury of prayer in the Prayer Book as in any self- 
chosen words.” 

“The printed prayers are not less sincere, then?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Not necessarily so,” replied the Rector. “Any 
prayer may be insincere. Sincerity is not in the prayer, 
whether written or spoken, but in the heart of him who 
utters it. You may be quite as lacking in the spirit of 
worship in merely listening to a prayer as in reading it. 
It depends upon an inner condition that is quite apart 
from the method.” 

“I never went into combat without silently saying 
the Lord’s Prayer,” the Major observed quietly. “I 
never could have made up an adequate prayer on the 
spot, with my mind ona million other things.” 

The Rector continued: 

“Some men have the gift of prayer; others have not. 
There is no greater burden placed upon a minister than 
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to utter before a congregation a prayer that really carries 
upward the hearts and minds of the people.” 

“But do the written prayers accomplish that?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“They at least enlist every particle of the spiritual 
energy of the people,” said the Rector. “They make the 
act of prayer a positive act of the person, rather than a 
mere act of attention. And more than that, they cover 
every need, every aspiration, every sorrow, every hope 
of human life. Every person who attends church comes 
with his particular burden, his especial need. The 
prayers range over every phase of spiritual experience. 
They bring comfort to the sorrowing, hope to the 
burdened, courage to the tempted, joy to the despon- 
dent, and forgiveness to the penitent. Everyone who 
comes to church with sincerity finds in the prayers some 
message to his own soul. 

“The congregation in church is like a group of 
voyagers on an ocean liner. Each is going on a different 
errand, for a different purpose, animated by a different 
motive. Yet for a time they share the same great path- 
way of an ocean voyage and mould their varied pur- 
poses into one great experience. Our services are like 
that. For a time all sorts and conditions of men share a 
great spiritual voyage in our service, in which each 
finds something which blends with his individual pur- 
pose. The prayers are so sublime, so free from any but 
the highest sanctions, so full of the needs of our common 
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human nature, so complete in their religious expression, 
that no one need seek help there and not tind it. 

“Moreover they suggest thoughts and aspirations 
that search our very hearts. They are universal devo- 
tional experience pouring its wealth through every mind 
and heart. They enlighten and inspire and educate the 
soul.” 

“But do not the same prayers every Sunday grow 
monotonous?” 

“Not if they satisfy a hunger, Doctor. Do your meals 
grow monotonous? Not if you are hungry. Human lite day 
by day, with most of us, consists of repetitions of the 
same acts. Most of our lives consist in doing things that 
are usual and customary. They do not grow monotonous 
if such repetition contributes to a great end,agreat duty. 
The needs of men’s souls are much the same week by 
week. They need much the same spiritual food. They 
need hope, comfort, courage, faith, and the sense of 
God’s presence. Variety in prayer may entertain but it 
will not edify and support the soul. 

“But as a matter of fact the aspect of these prayers is 
as varied as the forms of nature. Flowers and trees, 
clouds and stars, rivers and mountains, abound in nature, 
yet nature is not monotonous. Some of the prayers vary 
each Sunday, or with the season of the Church’s year. 
Moreover, we bring a new man each week to share in 
the fundamental things of God, and each week the 
prayers glow with a different light and emphasis. They 
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grow monotonous only to him who fails to bring his 
heart into tune with them.” 

“But the minister reads them tothe people,” objected 
the Doctor. 

“No, indeed,” denied the Rector. “He is merely the 
leader. He offers them to God. He leads the people 
while they offer the prayers in their own hearts. At the 
same time he interprets them to the people. He should 
read so that the force of the prayer makes itself plain. 
He reinforces with his voice that which they read with 
their eyes and pray in their hearts. 

“Moreover,” added the Rector, “the written prayers 
of the Prayer Book are among the finest creations of 
literature. As such they must be judged as any other 
forms of art interpretation are judged. We never tire 
of the masterpieces. Have you ever heard a play of 
Shakespeare interpreted by a master?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Doctor. 

“Did it detract from the experience when you re- 
membered that the actor was uttering precomposed 
forms of words, words written several centuries ago? 
Would it have added to your satisfaction to have the 
actor extemporize the words?” 

“I am afraid not,” conceded the Doctor. 

“It would not indeed,” said the Rector emphatically. 
“The masterpieces have a power over the soul that 
will never die because they have something of worth in 
them for the race. We would go again and again to see 
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the Sistine Madonna, or Hamlet, or Salisbury Cathedral. 
We do not exhaust them by one seeing, or one hearing. 
They are a treasury from which the human spirit exacts 
riches that never fail. Their form is fixed and will remain 
fixed, but their spirit and appeal are fresh and vital to 
every human life. So with the great masterpiece of devo- 
tion, the Book of Common Prayer. Countless millions 
have been saturated with its language, its spirit, its 
truth, and like a great fountain, which has ever the same 
form, its flowing waters refresh the human soul and 
renew the human spirit. 

“And that is really what we mean by worship. It is 
not an exercise, a drill, a rehearsing of words, but a great 
experience, in which, stimulated by the noblest of 
written words, the spirit of man comes into intimate 
communion with God.” 

“Do all feel that?” asked the Doctor. 

“Possibly many do not feel it constantly,” admitted 
the Rector. “But it is the purpose of the Church to lead 
them to feel it. And at times they feel it very keenly. 
Week by week the Church keeps this ideal before the 
people and urges them to those devotions and practices 
by which they may surely upbuild the consciousness 
of the presence of God in worship.” 

“Another question before we go,” said the Doctor. 
“May any one use your Prayer Book?” 

“Most certainly. It is the possession of Christendom, 
as much as the Bible is. And one thing more, Doctor. 
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It is a book of the home as well as of the church. If every 
home had its Prayer Book and if every person would read 
it daily, there would be such a revival of personal 
religion as would astonish our nation. Not only does it 
provide tables of lessons from the Bible which may be 
read daily, but it contains the Psalms, the daily reading 
of which is a most profitable religious exercise. The 
Gospels and Epistles in the Prayer Book are a veritable 
mine of the treasures of the New Testament. The prac- 
tice of making daily use of the Prayer Book is one that 
will enrich the life of any person seeking the truths of 
God. I commend it to every Christian man.” 
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BAPTISM AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Weuen the Major entered the Rector’s 
study the following week, he found the latter engaged 
in writing a letter. 

“Busy again?” asked the Major. 

“I shall be free in a moment,” answered the Rector. 
But before he had finished the Doctor and the Judge 
had entered. 

“Just sending a note toa bishop in Australia,” declared 
the Rector. “One of my boys is going there and I want 
him to be cared for in his Church.” 

“Have you a branch in Australia?” questioned the 
Doctor. 

“T hardly know what you mean by that,” rejoined the 
Rector. “The Episcopal Church exists wherever the 
English language is spoken, and wherever its representa- 
tives have gone. This boy is not merely a member of this 
parish but he is a member of the whole Church, and is 
consequently entitled to all its privileges wherever he 
may be. He has spiritual privileges in the whole 
Anglican communion.” 

“I once had a Filipino mess sergeant who was an 
Episcopalian,” said the Major. “And we were surprised 
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to find that the “Fuzzy-Wuzzies’ in New Guinea who 
helped evacuate our wounded were Anglicans.” 

“Is an Anglican the same as an Episcopalian?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“Yes,” replied the Major. “The Episcopal Church has 
different names in different countries, but the word 
‘Anglican’ is used to describe all of them.” 

“Then the household of which the Judge spoke last 
week is very widespread?” queried the Doctor smiling. 
“A pretty big family.” 

“Quite right,” responded the Major. “The sun never 
sets on the Church. It girdles the world with towers 
and steeples.” 

“And the boy about whom the Rector is writing is 
part of the whole of it,” added the Judge. 

The Rector had addressed the letter, and had taken a 
comfortable chair. 

“The boy will find in Australia the spiritual privi- 
leges to which he has been accustomed, and adminis- 
tered in the way in which he has been educated. That’s 
one advantage of a household having common family 
traditions.” 

“But I do not see why you claim your Church to be a 
household. One is born into a family. If lam right many 
people enter the Church who are not born in it. You are 
using a figure of speech, are you not?” 

“It is a figure of speech, but it is most exact,” affirmed 
the Rector. “One is born into the Church.” 
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“I don’t quite see the analogy,” persisted the Doctor. 

“Let me explain,” suggested the Rector. “There are 
two forms of Church organization in our land. You are 
quite familiar with them. One might be called the 
household organization and theother the lodge organiza- 
tion.” 

“You are born into one, but you join the other,” said 
the Major. 

“Many denominations with which you are familiar 
have the lodge idea of their individual churches. That is 
to say, the person who wishes to be a member of that 
church makes a definite decision to join it, and by an act 
or ceremony of initiation he is taken into it. He is then 
a member of it.” 

“Isn’t that a good idea?” asked the Doctor. 

“It has one serious objection,” answered the Rector. 
“It implies that one must come to advanced years before 
one may be a member of the Church. According to this 
idea Church membership is confined almost entirely to 
adults. The young children are not in the Church. To 
me it seems a very strange notion that a Church should 
consist of adults and should exclude children. During 
the years in which the children most need the sense of 
attachment to the Church, when they should feel the 
sense of a definite relationship, they must not be ex- 
cluded. When they come to early manhood or woman- 
hood, some Churches of the lodge idea submit them to 
a probation, or a trial. If they are good enough they may 
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be allowed to enter into membership. If they fail to 
meet the standards, which are set by mature minds, they 
are not admitted.” 

“Never thought of that before,” afhrmed the Major. 
“Exactly like a lodge. Keep you out if they don’t want 
you. Rather exclusive, eh?” 

“It seems so,” continued the Rector. “Now the 
Episcopal Church has a very different attitude toward 
the children. It has the household idea. When a child is 
born, what do the parents say? Do they say, ‘We are 
going to consider this child as a child at large, un- 
attached and with no permanent ties. If the child grows 
up to be good and amenable then we shall admit him to 
the family.’ Do they say that?” 

“Rather not!” asserted the Major with some warmth. 
“They say, ‘You are the most important member of this 
family. You do more to incite the family to care and 
thoughtfulness than any one else. When you grow up if 
you are good we shall rejoice, but if you are not good, we 
shall somewhat blame ourselves, and if we are human 
we shall hold you closer to the home. At any rate, good 
or bad, you are a part of it and no matter how far astray 
you may go, the father’s care and the mother’s love will 
keep your place for you. You will never forfeit your 
place, your seat in the family circle.’ That’s what the 
real family says.” And the Major pounded his fist on 
the arm of the chair. It was an unusually long speech for 
him. 
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“That’s what the Episcopal Church says too,” added 
the Rector. “The Church admits even babes into 
membership in the household of the faith. They become 
members, not with full privileges as yet, even as chil- 
dren of the family have not the privileges of the adult, 
but just as much members of the Church as a baby is a 
member of the family. Why should they not be? Is the 
Church of the living God a place in which babes and 
children have no real membership? 

“For my part,” and the Rector’s eyes blazed with 
conviction, “I should not care to be a member of a 
Church that would not admit my baby. I want my baby, 
from his earliest years, when he begins to have knowl- 
edge of his relations, to have three convictions: that he 
is a citizen of a land where the flag means protection 
and inspires patriotism; that he belongs to a family 
which surrounds him with love; and that he belongs to a 
Church where God and the good, the discipleship of 
Christ and the idea of service, are a very part of the air 
he breathes.” 

“Then you mean to say,” submitted the Doctor, “that 
your children are as much members of the Church as 
yourself?” 

“I mean that exactly,” afhrmed the Rector. “They 
were born into the Church by baptism. Later they will 
have the full privileges.” 

“And they became members of the Church by 
baptism?” asked the Doctor. 
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“Yes, by the sacrament of baptism. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ founded a Kingdom which was to endure upon 
the earth. He even went so far as to call it His Kingdom, 
which is another way of saying that it was a real expres- 
sion and part of Himself. It was not the device of man, 
or the decrees of Church councils, but the very provision 
of Christ Himself, that baptism was made the means of 
entrance into that Kingdom. He who is baptized be- 
comes a member of Christ’s Kingdom. This is true of 
every baptized person.” 

“Does one baptized in your Church likewise become 
a member of your Church by baptism?” 

“He does. The Episcopal Church is historically a part 
of the Kingdom of God. Now, Doctor, I do not wish to 
be misunderstood when I refer to other Churches. They 
are great bodies of Christians, doing untold good, and 
embracing in their membership many gifted and saintly 
souls. They indeed arouse our admiration. They have 
helped to convert the world to Christ. In my reference 
to them I am simply trying to make clear that most of 
them have a different origin, a different structure, and a 
different method from our own. We admit of them 
virtually everything which they claim for themselves. 
Most of them do not claim to be primitive or Apostolic 
Churches. The Methodist Church originated in 1766. 
The Disciples were organized in 1812. No Protestant 
denomination of today was in existence before 1523. 

“Nor do they claim an Apostolic ministry. Most of 
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them proclaim a ministry selected and empowered by a 
congregation, or commissioned by a body of ministers. 
We do not deny their claims. . 

“They ought to do no less for the Episcopal Church 
after an examination of the evidence. We claim and 
we have, an Apostolic ministry. And we claim and have 
had historic existence from Apostolic times. 

“The Episcopal Church is a historic part of the visible 
Kingdom of God. It is not the whole of the Kingdom, 
but a part of it. For you must remember that when our 
Lord established His Kingdom on earth it had a visible 
organization, with its ministry and its disciples. That 
original organization has not ceased to exist; through 
all the centuries it has persisted. Although it has not 
kept its original unity, the living parts remain, and the 
Episcopal Church in America 1s one of those parts. Our 
history runs back nineteen centuries. 

“He who by baptism becomes a member of the King- 
dom of God, is likewise, if such be the intention of the 
one who baptizes, a member of the visible expression of 
the Kingdom which still remains as the evidence of the 
invisible realm in which God brings men’s souls into 
union with Himself. That act of baptism is an act of 
union with the visible portion of the Kingdom, His 
Church. The child becomes a member of the invisible 
Kingdom and the visible Kingdom by the same act. | 

“Consequently, since it is only a matter of plain 
history that the Episcopal Church is a portion of the 
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original organization and has never lost its historic 
identity with the Church which Christ founded, it 
follows that when a priest of the Church performs a 
baptism he is making the child a member of the Kingdom 
and of the Church by the same act.” 

“But the child is too young to know what is being 
done,” objected the Doctor. 

“Very true. But the child is not consulted as to the 
family into which he is born. The parents have assumed 
that responsibility. They commit the child to many 
relationships without waiting for him to arrive at an 
age at which he can be consulted. His native land, his 
education, his environment are not matters of the 
child’s choice. If the parents believe in God they must 
certainly feel that they have the duty of bringing the 
child to God’s Kingdom by baptism. Otherwise their 
convictions about God are not worth mentioning. To 
deprive the child of a relationship which they value, is 
to admit that it makes no difference to the child whether 
or not he becomes a member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“But when the child grows up, what then?” suggested 
the Doctor. 

“When the child grows up, he has the opportunity to 
decide for himself whether or not he will accept all the 
privileges of the Kingdom. That is true even of the 
family. A grown boy or girl may accept or reject the 
family traditions, may accept or reject the high influences 
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and purposes with which a family ought to surround its 
child. He must make the decision. But the child is still 
a member of the family. 

“So when a baptized child comes to years of discre- 
tion in the Church, the opportunity is given to him to 
accept for himself the further privileges of the Church 
and to enlist among those to whom the Church is a real 
household, full of strength. The act by which the 
child determines to abide by the wisdom and long- 
tried sanctions of the household of the Church is called 
confirmation.” 

“IT always thought confirmation was joining the 
Church,” said the Doctor. 

“Not at all. Confirmation, for one baptized in the 
Church in infancy, is merely the act by which one comes 
of age in the Church and is admitted into its full 
privileges. 

“This is true, however: the Episcopal Church 
recognizes the fact that any baptism, properly adminis- 
tered, brings the baptized person into the invisible 
Kingdom of God. The Episcopal Church would 
recognize your baptism as valid, no matter by what 
minister you were baptized, if you were baptized with 
water in the name of the Trinity. But that baptism was 
not necessarily intended to make you also a member of 
the visible Kingdom, the Church. 

“Consequently your confirmation in the Episcopal 
Church, in that case, would be not merely a confirmation 
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of your baptismal obligations, but would be also a 
recognition of your entrance into a portion of the 
visible Kingdom, the historic Church, founded by Christ, 
and existing in this land as the Episcopal Church. 
A person so baptized might be said to have some as yet 
unclaimed privilege which the Episcopal Church re- 
serves for any baptized person. He may later claim it, 
and the definite act of claiming that privilege is called 
confirmation. That privilege is the right to share in all 
the spiritual advantages of the historic Church.” 

“But what if one is baptized as an adult?” 

“The principle is the same except that one is then 
expected to know and accept the obligations to the 
Kingdom of God involved in baptism. He becomes, just 
as the infant does, a ‘member of Christ, the child of God 
and an inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

“But if an adult is baptized by a minister of the 
Episcopal Church and thereby becomes a member of 
the Episcopal Church, why need he take the further step 
of confirmation? He has already, in maturity, assumed 
the baptismal obligation.” 

“He must be confirmed,” answered the Rector, 
“because confirmation is more than an individual ratifica- 
tion of the baptismal vows. It is a means by which the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is bestowed upon each soul 
through the imposition of the hands of the bishop. 
This gift quickens the spiritual life. The baptized 
person wishes to have this gift. At the same time he 
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wishes to conform to the practice of the ages, and to 
receive the bishop’s blessing.” 

“Are there any requirements for the adult who wishes 
to be baptized?” ~ 

“An adult is generally instructed by the minister as 
to the meaning of the service and of the obligations. At 
the service itself six questions are asked of adults to 
which the replies are given.” 

The Rector opened a Prayer Book to page 277 and 
read: 


Dost thou renounce the devil and all his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all 
covetous desires of the same, and the sinful desires of 
the flesh, so that thou wilt not follow, nor be led 
by them? 

Answer. I renounce them all; and, by God’s help, 
will endeavour not to follow, nor be led by them. 

Minister. Dost thou believe in Jesus the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God? 

Answer. I do. 

Minster. Dost thou accept him, and desire to 
follow him as thy Saviour and Lord? 

Answer. I do. 

Minister. Dost thou believe all the Articles of the 
Christian Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed? 

Answer. I do. 

Minister. Wilt thou be baptized in this Faith? 

Answer. That is my desire. 


Mimster. Walt thou then obediently keep God’s 
Jo 
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holy will and commandments, and walk in the same 
all the days of thy life? 
Answer. I will, by God’s help. 


“Baptism is naturally followed by confirmation,” 
the Rector continued. “The candidate for confirmation 
is instructed by the rector of the parish. The basis for 
instruction is the Catechism. I would suggest that you 
read it. It begins on page 577 of the Prayer Book, or 
it may be taught in the form of the Offices of Instruction, 
beginning on page 283. In either case, it is a brief but 
comprehensive instruction in the Christian faith.” 

“And what is the Confirmation Service? Must one 
stand before the congregation and answer questions or 
make a profession of faith?” The Doctor’s interest was 
growing. 

The Rector replied: “The candidate, whether child 
or adult, renews his baptismal vows and promises to 
follow Christ as his Lord and Saviour. He does so in 
response to two questions solemnly put to him by the 
bishop, representing the whole Church. You’ll find the 
service beginning on page 296 of the Prayer Book, and 
here are the questions and answers.” 


Then shall the Bishop say, 

Do ye here, in the presence of God, and of this 
congregation renew the solemn promise and vow 
that ye made, or that was made in your name, at your 
Baptism; ratifying and confirming the same; and 
acknowledging yourselves bound to believe and to 
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do all those things which ye then undertook, or your 
Sponsors then undertook for you? 

And every one shall audibly answer, 

I do. 

Then shall the Bishop say, 

Do ye promise to follow Jesus Christ as your 
Lord and Saviour? 

And every one shall answer, 

I do. 


“The confirmation service is one of the shortest in 
the Prayer Book,” continued the Rector. “It is very 
simple. Those to be confirmed stand before the bishop. 
A brief lesson is read, and these questions are asked. 
Then after a prayer, all kneel, and the bishop lays his 
hands upon the head of each one, saying the sentence of 
confirmation. Then after a prayer the bishop pronounces 
the blessing.” 

“Does the confirmed person at once come into the 
full privileges of the Church?” 

“He comes at once to his first communion, which 1s 
really the great privilege for which confirmation is the 
preparation. It is customary, as a part of the confirma- 
tion instruction, to familiarize the person to be con- 
firmed with the meaning, structure, and use of the 
service of Holy Communion. 

“His life in the Kingdom of God has then reached its 
maturity, and week by week, he finds in the Holy Com- 
munion the strength, the forgiveness, the nourishment, 
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the guidance, which his soul craves. By it he comes into 
vital union with God through Christ. 

“The Holy Communion, instituted by Christ Him- 
self, is the chief service of the Church, the height of its 
worship, and the means by which we realize the real 
presence of Christ in the life and heart of the 
worshipper.” 

“And more than that,” concluded the Judge, quietly 
but impressively, as they arose to depart, “when the 
solemn words of this service become familiar to the 
heart and mind, those persuasive appeals and instruc- 
tions, those loving admonitions and entreaties, those 
godly injunctions and those comforting assurances, and 
those sublime statements of the eternal truth and 
reality of Christ’s sacrifice for men, bring a conviction 
that we speak with truth and understanding when we 
refer to our visible and spiritual Kingdom as ‘Mother 


Church.’ ” 
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THE APOSTLES! GRETD 


‘Tue Doctor settled into an easy chair and 
looked keenly at the Rector. 

“You are taking a good deal of trouble to enlighten 
me,” he said at length. 

“Why not? Religion is as much a matter for investiga- 
tion as medicine. It stands the intellectual test.” 

“Do most people realize that?” asked the Doctor. 

“Maybe not. Many people have the religious instinct 
and seek the place where religion is presented. But | 
am sure that many desire to know more of the founda- 
tions upon which their religious practices rest.” 

The Judge and the Major entered at that moment. 
After the usual greetings the four men gathered about 
the fire. 

“Well, Rector,” began the Major, “what’s the pro- 
gram for tonight?” 

The Judge answered for him. “We are to be en- 
lightened on the subject of the Apostles’ Creed.” 

The Rector looked at the Doctor inquiringly. He 
nodded assent. 

“Let’s have sound doctrine,” cautioned the Major, 
smiling. 
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The Doctor was alert in a moment. “Before you 
begin,” he said, “I should like to say that I have always 
felt that the Church was too much attached to what 
the Major calls doctrine. The word makes me nervous. 
Why couldn’t the Church have less doctrine and not 
puzzle us so much?” 

The Rector laughed. “What do you mean by doctrine, 
Doctor?” he inquired. 

The Doctor did not answer at once. He was deep in 
thought. Finally he exclaimed, “I mean abstruse theo- 
logical statements set forth on authority, but to be 
believed by the people.” 

The Rector threw up his hands. “No wonder you 
want less of it. So do I. You are not defining doctrine. 
Doctrine is something quite different.” 

“What is it then?” challenged the Doctor. 

“In brief, doctrine is truth, clearly set forth in teach- 
able form.” 

“That’s certainly true in the military services,” com- 
mented the Major. “The first thing we do with a recruit 
or draftee is to give him an intensive indoctrination 
course.” 

“Right,” said the Judge; “and if the military isn’t 
afraid of the word ‘doctrine,’ the Church certainly 
shouldn’t hesitate to use it.” 

“Let’s look at it in another field,” resumed the 
Rector, reaching for a book from the shelf nearby. 
“Take science; here is a book on the science of physics. 
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It begins with the first law of motion: ‘If a body be at 
rest it will remain so unless acted upon by some external 
force.’ That’s doctrine.” 

“But that is a law of science,” urged the Doctor. 

“Yes, but it is truth set forth in teachable form.” 

“But the laws of science are different. They can be 
proved.” 

“Nevertheless they are doctrine. Every body of truth, 
scientific or historical, philosophical or literary, has 
certain essential principles which men endeavor to 
express as Clearly as possible in order to teach others. 
Let us get this matter straight from the beginning. 
Religious truth and historic truth are verified by 
processes different from the mode of proof in physical 
science. Yet religion has a certain body of truth, tested 
by the experience of the ages. When that truth is put in 
teachable form it is doctrine.” 

“I heard a man at the club today,” said the Doctor, 
“arguing about the Church. He said that unless the 
Church abolished its doctrines it would never appeal 
to him.” 

“I do not want to slander a possible friend of yours,” 
said the Rector, “but that man was talking sheer non- 
sense. It sounded big and superior, but it was pure 
ignorance combined with a little bluster. He wanted 
to be a liberal fellow, eh?” 

“I assumed as much,” admitted the Doctor. 

“I have no patience with men who think straight on 
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other matters, but who dismiss religion with a phrase 
that means nothing. No truth has any force until it be- 
comes expressed in doctrine. The multiplication table 
is pure mathematical doctrine. The rules of Latin 
grammar are doctrine.” 

“You are using the word in a general sense,” inter- 
posed the Doctor. “How about theological doctrine?” 

“There are certain sciences whose truths may not be 
set forth with mathematical certainty, but which 
nevertheless may be taught to men. Philosophy is one 
such science, psychology is another. There are many 
others. Theology starts with a few fundamental facts. 
Every known fact is a challenge to investigating minds. 
Men try to learn the whole of the system of which one 
well-established fact is a part. When you have fully 
established one fact, you are compelled, if you think at 
all, to draw certain conclusions from it. 

“Robinson Crusoe saw the footprint in the sand. 
That was a fact. He immediately concluded that a 
human being had landed on his island. His thoughts 
revolved about that fact. 

“Take geology. The discovery of an almost perfect 
skeleton of a man, in a cave at Mentone, in France, 
together with the bones of extinct animals, and all 
covered with stalagmitic crust, is a fact. This, to- 
gether with other facts of a similar nature, has set men 
thinking about the antiquity of man on this earth. Given 
a fact, thought about it is inevitable.” 
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“Granted,” said the Doctor, “but what has that to do 
with doctrine?” 

“Everything,” answered the Rector. “Newton saw 
the apple fall. He noted the fact. His thought about it 
resulted in his doctrine of gravitation. Now in theology 
there are certain fundamental facts. The Creed, used by 
all Christendom, states those facts. Men’s thinking 
about them produces a body of doctrine.” 

“But what if men draw false conclusions?” objected 
the Doctor. 

“One man is most likely to do so,” admitted the 
Rector. “But the doctrine of the Church is not the con- 
clusion of one man. It is the corporate conclusion of vast 
numbers of men who have studied, investigated, and 
verified their conclusions. These conclusions, which 
the thought and experience of ages have substantiated, 
are presented as the sound judgment of the Church as 
to the meaning of the facts.” 

“But must people believe these doctrines even if they 
do not understand them?” 

“Belief in the Church does not mean blind assent to 
a series of intellectual propositions. But it does mean an 
attitude of confidence in the truth-finding capacity of 
the Church, and a general trust in the conclusions. 
I have not enough knowledge of medicine to say that 
I fully understand a single one of your prescrip- 
tions. Yet I have so much confidence in the whole body 
of medical science, and in the profession, that I trust 
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in your prescription, if you are not trying upon me some 
individual experiment of your own.” 

“But are the doctrines of the Church to be taken like 
prescriptions?” 

“No. The analogy fails there. Good doctrine is quite 
clear and intelligible. But you cannot swallow it like a 
pill. Each one can absorb only what he can understand 
and use. But the Church is a teaching body and it tries 
to make men understand the doctrine.” 

“Give an example.” 

“A major doctrine of Christianity is that God is a 
Person. God is not nature, God is not a mere force, but 
God is a Person. As such He is capable of love, and He 
loves man. He wants men to do His will, and He has made 
clear His will. To those who do His will He promises 
some supreme experience which we call life eternal.” 

“Is that doctrine?” asked the Doctor. 

“It surely is. Now there are two ways of believing it. 
One way is to say that it has your intellectual assent as 
an explanation of God’s relation to men. The other way 
is to admit this statement and this doctrine as a part 
of your living, as a motive, an incentive and a principle. 
Then your life shows that you have assented to it with 
your whole being.” 

“You can live doctrine then?” asked the Doctor. 

“You cannot do anything else if you really accept it. 
The Church is only slightly concerned that men agree 
intellectually that the system of doctrine is reasonable. 
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The Church is tremendously concerned that its teach- 
ings become a part of each man’s life, and that he base 
his actions and words upon them.” 

“Then belief is not merely saying that you think 
something is true when you do not know whether it is 
true or not?” 

“You must have been under some misguided task- 
masters in your youth, Doctor,” broke in the Judge. 
“What in the world gave you that impression?” 

The Major answered for him. “The lack of attention 
in maturity to the real claims of religion. I know. I went 
through it.” 

“Belief,” said the Rector, “involves the confidence 
of the whole man in the reliability of the main fact 
that the world and the race are the products of God’s 
will, and a certainty that those teachings which follow 
from this fact are trustworthy. Such a belief is the 
reliance of man upon the validity of humanthinking and 
his faith that the world is not a huge deception arranged 
for his confusion, but a purposeful, reasonable, challeng- 
ing, and loving expression of God’s good will and love 
toward men, because God will extend to every soul a 
full and fair opportunity to come into the joy of His 
eternal purpose.” 

“But does one have to accept the doctrine in order 
to become a member of the Church?” 

“Not in the way you mean,” replied the Rector 
quickly. “The Church’s doctrine is the result of the 
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effort to make clear the implications of the few, simple 
facts upon which the larger doctrine is based. The facts 
themselves are the important foundation stones of 
Christianity. That brings us to the Creed.” 

~ “Ts the Creed doctrine?” 

“In a sense, yes. However, the Creed is a simple 
statement of the fundamental facts; we usually refer to 
the proper deductions made from the facts as doctrine. 

“Note this well, Doctor; assent to the simple Creed 
is the only assent to belief the Churchman is asked to 
undertake.” 

“But [ have been told that creeds were hidebound.” 

“Some misinformed person told you that. As a matter 
of fact, however, the word ‘creed’ is very loosely used. 
Some men use it to describe their individual surmises or 
opinions. This use of the word is inexact. No one cares 
a straw about any one person’s individual surmises, even 
if he be a minister. There is a vast amount of nonsense 
abroad about ministers. There is one opinion that each 
minister creates his own ‘views.’ If you like his ‘views’ 
you go to hear him. He erects his opinions into a creed. 
That is as remote from the Christian conception of the 
ministry, held by the Episcopal Church, as prophesy- 
ing about tomorrow’s weather from duck’s feathers 1s 
remote from the work of the meteorological bureau of 
the United States Government.” 

“But hasn’t any man the same sources of information 
that you have?” asked the Doctor. 
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“He seems to have, but he may not have used them. 
The creed is not an individual guess, but a collective 
assent, verified through centuries, and tested by 
millions. The purpose of the Church is not to let every 
man utter his perhaps partial convictions, but to let the 
whole body speak through its ministry to every hearer.” 

“I thought each religious body developed its own 
creed?” suggested the Doctor. 

“That brings us to the second error about the use of 
the word ‘creed.’ The word is often used to designate 
man’s theories about facts or even someone’s conclusions 
about conduct based on those theories. I have heard it 
said that it is a part of the creed of a certain religious 
denomination not to dance. That is a misuse of language. 
The prohibition against dancing is not a part of the 
creed but is a human provision of discipline. The creed, 
again, is a statement of the fundamental facts.” 

“What is the Episcopal creed?” innocently asked the 
Doctor. 

“There is no Episcopal creed, any more than there is 
an Episcopal table of weights and measures. The 
Episcopal Church did not create a creed. The Episcopal 
Church is committed to the Apostles’ Creed, which is 
a statement of the fundamental facts of Christianity, 
and which is so completely identified with Christianity 
in the historic sense, that one 1s inconceivable without 
the other. The Apostles’ Creed is not a series of sur- 
mises but a statement of facts. The Episcopal Church 
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teaches those facts to all who seek membership in the 
Church by the sacrament of baptism.” 

“And is that all you require?” asked the Doctor. 

“With the exception of the expression of one’s will 
to renounce evil and follow God’s will, that is all that 
is asked.” 

“Do you mean to say that the Church asks you to 
accept those simple facts, and that it imposes no other 
obligations whatsoever?” 

“Except loyalty to an organization of which you are 
a part, the Church imposes no other obligation.” 

“But some denominations exact a promise of their 
members not to dance, and things of that sort.” 

“That is the lodge idea creeping out. The Episcopal 
Church asks only a simple assent to the Creed.” 

“Do you mean to say that it does not ask you to 
believe in its method of worship, in the use of the 
Prayer Book and vestments and such things?” 

“I mean that exactly. The Church does not elevate 
these things into a creed. It thinks that they are valuable 
as methods. It approves of them. It finds them service- 
able. But they are not fundamentally essential. The 
Church is concerned that you accept God as your 
Father and Jesus Christ as your Saviour.” 

“I was under the impression that a Church member 
was under obligation to believe the Bible,” urged the 
Doctor. 

‘Do not misunderstand my reply, Doctor. The 
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Episcopal Church is a Bible Church. It reads large 
portions of the Bible to the people in the services; 
more, I believe, than is read in other kinds of public 
worship. Every minister of the Church makes solemn 
afirmation at his ordination that he believes ‘the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the 
Word of God, and to contain all things necessary to 
salvation.’ 

“But the Church imposes no such obligation upon its 
members. The Bible is a very large book. The meaning 
is often obscure. Isolated passages may be found with 
which to prove almost anything under the sun, if the 
Bible is accepted as a collection of isolated texts each 
one of which is considered to be true, irrespective of 
the rest and unrelated to the context. 

“Nor is it a book of science. The statement of Genesis 
that the world was created in six days is not a literal 
fact, if we mean six days of twenty-four hours. The 
Bible cannot be quoted in defense of such a conclusion. 
The Bible sets forth spiritual and religious truth and in 
the scientific sphere it reflects only the condition of 
knowledge which prevailed at the time at which the 
books were written. 

“The Bible is the literature of a great race, the 
literature of a great movement toward realizing the 
relation of God to men. As such it is a vast treasury of 
light and spiritual power, and men may indeed find in 
it all things necessary to salvation. 
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“But the Church does not ask you to make a formal 
statement of belief in the Bible. The Church will in- 
struct you in its truths, but it requires of you no state- 
ment of your attitude toward the Bible. The Church 
believes that as years pass you will learn the truths of 
the Bible and their appeal to your life will awaken your 
response to their enduring value to your soul. 

“Moreover the Church believes that it has presented 
the heart of the Bible’s requirements in the two sacra- 
ments of the religious life, Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion, with their moral demands; and in the summary 
of facts, essential to Christianity, in the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 

“Read me the Apostles’ Creed,” said the Doctor. 

The Rector reached for a Prayer Book, but the Judge 
forestalled him. 

“No need to read what every Churchman knows,” 
he commented. “Let’s stand and say it.” 

They stood. The Rector handed the Prayer Book to 
the Doctor, opened to page 15, so he could join with 
the others, saying: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth: 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord: Who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the 
Virgin Mary: Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was 
crucified, dead, and buried: He descended into hell; 
The third day he rose again from the dead: He 
ascended into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand 
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of God the Father Almighty: From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost: The holy Catholic 
Church; The Communion of Saints: The Forgiveness 
of sins: The resurrection of the body: And the Life 


everlasting. Amen. 


When they were seated again, the Doctor said, 
“There seems to be another creed following that one. 
Does the second one set forth different doctrines?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Rector. “The Nicene Creed 
is a restatement of the Apostles’ Creed, in rather more 
emphatic theological language. It is used on occasions of 
special solemnity, and especially at the Holy Com- 
munion. But it sets forth the same facts as the 
Apostles’ Creed.” 

“Tam not sure I understand all that the Creed means,” 
observed the Doctor. 

“Possibly not at the first reading,” agreed the Rec- 
tor, ‘for there are several phrases here whose meaning is 
not quite apparent. A little patient study, however, will 
make them plain. I always explain these phrases to those 
who enter my Confirmation classes. 

“You must understand, Doctor,” continued the Rec- 
tor, “That this Creed is centuries old. It is the collec- 
tive judgment of the Christian Church as to the funda- 
mental facts. It is as much a corporate expression of the 
whole Church as it is a personal expression. An indi- 
vidual might not understand all the bearings of these 
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facts. He would scarcely be expected to believe the 
Creed as the independent conclusion of his own think- 
ing. He might never have discovered some of these facts 
by himself. 

“The heart of the Creed is this. First, that God is the 
Father; that Jesus Christ is His Son and was born into 
this world and died for men; and that the Holy Spirit 
of God is now active and present to bring men into 
relation with God. If all that you feel about God and 
Christ is toward these conclusions, then you may, with 
real integrity, say you believe the facts of the Apostles’ 
Creed. No man can do more than believe toward this 
great expression of fundamental Christianity.” 

“But the Creed does not explain anything,” remarked 
the Doctor. 

“It does not. But it is an expression of allegiance to 
God and Christ. The teaching Church further instructs 
the attentive mind. Yet this teaching, as I said, 
imposes no obligation except as all truth demands belief 
by its very nature. What I mean is that in the Episcopal 
Church you do not commit yourself beforehand to a 
body of doctrine which prevents your own thinking. 
The Creed does not restrain your liberty of thought, 
but enlarges it by giving you some basis of fact upon 
which thought may exercise itself. You have complete 
intellectual freedom in the Church. 

“For, you see, the Creed is an expression of one’s 
sense of security in God’s government of the world and 
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in His love for men in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
It is an afhrmation of the conviction of one’s soul that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the Saviour of men. 
It is not merely a series of disconnected sentences, hav- 
ing no relation to one another, but it is an expression, 
in language as condensed as can be, and comprehensive 
of every important fact, of the great central truth. 

“If one of these statements is true, all are true. They 
unfold, one from another. Anyone who admits the 
rational character and logical cogency of one theorem 
of geometry, has necessarily given his assent to the 
whole system of geometry, even though some of the 
problems may puzzle him. So, any one of the facts of 
the Creed, standing without the others, may seem 
obscure. They are an interlocked statement of the 
whole group of truths. If you can say, ‘I believe in God 
the Father Almighty,’ you can say the rest, for the same 
validity which pertains to this statement, pertains to 
all. The understanding of this relation is a matter of 
study. After all, the Creed is a symbol of one’s convic- 
tion that God has loved men, and that with His love 
has come a definite effort to illumine and save men.” 

Here the Judge took up the conversation, saying: 

“And then you must remember, Doctor, that no man 
has ever reached the final implications of any one fact. 
The good old sun has warmed this earth for centuries. 
I believe in that sun. I know his power, his warmth, his 
cheer. But astronomers today are more diligent than 
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ever in studying the sun. I am mildly interested in their 
speculations, but I believe strongly in the sun. He is the 
source of physical energy on earth and I know it. Prac- 
tically the sun is indispensable to our living. 

“So the religious life, after all, is not a matter of 
trying to reach the bottom of things to satisfy one’s 
intellectural curiosity. It is an intensely practical 
matter. So, as a matter of fact, I know that they who 
serve God grow in blessedness and peace and useful- 
ness; those who accept Christ have not only a guide but 
a motive power a real inward treasure of thought, of 
hope, of content. For them there is light ahead and a 
path, and their minds dwell richly on things eternal.” 

The Rector assented, and added: 

“The Church has always been the environment in 
which this belief and faith in God and Christ have been 
emphasized, enforced, and nurtured. The history of the 
Church has been a history of care for human souls, human 
lives. Those who have whole-heartedly entered its 
portals, have been refreshed, inspired, and given a new 
heart and a mind richly furnished with true wealth. 

“And the mind of the Church has thought upon the 
origin of its strength, while the heart of the Church has 
applied it and the hands of the Church have fought to 
keep the race clean. The mind of the Church has found 
in the Creed the sufficient statement of the facts, which 
translated into heart power, have so completely en- 
veloped human lives with a sense of the nearness of God 
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and union with Christ. With my whole heart I can say 
these words which the Church has erected as the intel- 
lectual basis of a faith that has wrought miracles among 
men in transforming the race into the children of God.” 

“That’s the real test,” admitted the Doctor. “ ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ ” 

“Wherever those facts have been the basis of cor- 
porate action; wherever they have entered men’s hearts 
as the fundamental things of God, the people have 
been strengthened and religion has had power. But 
wherever men have thought it possible to erect some 
less enduring structure, where they have substituted 
their surmises for this great body of truth, their religion 
has grown thin and pale, and has finally lost its hold 
upon the mind and heart of men. Faithful adherence to 
the Creed has been the strength of the Church through- 
out the centuries.” 

“It is the compass that keeps the ship of faith from 
floundering on the rocks of doubt,” added the Major. 

The Judge arose. “Ihave said the Creed all my life,” he 
said solemnly. “I hope that I may say it with firmer con- 
viction on the day of my death. For life would be poor 
indeed if my dying lips could not fervently say, ‘I be- 
lieve in the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting.’ ” 

“ “Amen, ” replied the Doctor, almost involun- 
tarily, but with genuine reverence, for he was deeply 
moved by the evening’s discussion. 
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THE HOLY COMMUNION 


W/ wen the Doctor entered the Rector’s 
study the following week he found the Judge already 
there and in earnest consultation with the Rector. 

“Planning a new drive?” he asked. 

“We are,” answered the Judge. “We are arranging for 
the services this summer.” 

“Don’t you close the church in summer?” 

“No, indeed. Services as usual all summer. Why 
make an exception of summer?” 

“Well, there seems to be no particular reason, I admit, 
except that the people generally take a vacation.” 

“Possibly so. But Sunday is Sunday even in summer, 
and to close the church is to ignore that fact.” 

“The fourth commandment holds good in warm 
weather,” said the Doctor smiling. 

“See here, Doctor,” exclaimed the Judge. “You carry 
about a peculiarly large stock of erroneous notions. Do 
you think that we observe Sunday because of the fourth 
commandment?” 

“Don’t you?” parried the Doctor. “I never gave the 
matter much thought.” 
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“Have a chair,” commanded the Judge. “Rector, what 
about Sunday?” 

“There is a false notion in many quarters that we are 
living in Judea, in the year 1000 B.C., instead of in 
America in the twentieth century. The commandment 
to keep the seventh day holy applied to the pre- 
Christian period. The Christian Sunday has an entirely 
different origin.” 

“Go on, Rector,” urged the Doctor. “This 1s real 
news.” 

“News that is centuries old,” continued the Rector. 
“The early disciples came together on the first day of 
the week, to observe it as the day on which our Lord 
rose from the dead. Sunday is not the Jewish Sabbath. 
Each Sunday is an echo of Easter. Each Sunday is a 
festival, a day of joy.” 

“It wasn’t so in my youth,” commented the Doctor. 
“It was a day of sadness and gloom. It was oppressive 
and irksome.” 

“You were not keeping a Christian Sunday then, but 
some echo of the early Jewish Sabbath, with a large 
infusion of puritan piety.” 

“Tt was anything but joyous,” said the Doctor. 

“Sunday is a great day of rejoicing, when properly 
understood. It is a miniature Easter.” 

“Did the early disciples so keep it?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“They did. They met on Sunday to celebrate the Holy 
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Communion, the great feast of praise and thanksgiving, 
the Holy Eucharist. For long over a thousand years this 
was almost the only service attended by lay people. The 
public services to which many of the people of this land 
are accustomed, that is, a few hymns, a long prayer, and 
a sermon, are very modern.” 

The Major had entered and was listening. 

“They lack imagination, variety, and, often, the 
suggestion of joy,’ he commented. 

“The Holy Communion has every essential of indi- 
vidual and corporate worship blended in one great 
spiritual act,” continued the Rector. “It is the chief 
service of Sunday.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said the Doctor. “How often do 
you have this service?” 

“In most Episcopal churches the Holy Communion is 
celebrated every Sunday. Often it is at an early hour. 
But this service and the observance of Sunday are so 
closely interwoven that to let a Sunday pass without 
this sacrament is to rob Sunday of much of its signifi- 
cance.” 

‘It is also celebrated on saints’ days,” the Major 
interjected. “The Prayer Book sets forth special col- 
lects, epistles, and gospels for the red-letter days.” 

“Yes,” the Judge added; “and some churches have a 
daily service of Holy Communion.” 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed the Doctor. “You're 
going too fast for me.” He turned to the Rector. “You 
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referred to this service as a sacrament. I don’t quite 
understand what you mean by a sacrament.” 

“Speaking in theological terms, a sacrament 1s ‘an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.’ 
But we may understand this better if we realize that the 
word sacrament might have the general sense of an out- 
ward and visible sign or token of some inward value. 
For example,” and the Rector took a bill from his 
pocket, “here is a piece of paper. It is printed and 
stamped under authority. If I give it to you it conveys 
one dollar’s value. Speaking generally, it is sacramental. 

“All life,” he continued, “has constant sacramental 
expression. I wish, for example, to send a message to 
you. That message has its first existence in my own 
mind. I write it upon paper. That paper and those ink 
marks are sacramental. They convey the message. When 
you read it, the message becomes a reality of your mind. 
The paper and ink may convey anger, joy, sorrow, or 
whatever I feel. They may produce feelings in you. 
They are the channels of value. 

“Here is a book. It is so much paper, pasteboard, 
cloth, and ink. Yet it brings from one mind a value to 
thousands of minds. It is sacramental, an outward and 
visible sign of inward value. A book may make you cry 
or laugh. Really it is the author who does so. The book 
is the effective means of conveying truth from the mind 
of the author to the reader. 

“So with our food. A few acres of land will sustain 
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a man’s life. How? Does he eat the earth? No! But he 
prepares it and plants wheat. He gathers the wheat, 
grinds it into flour, bakes bread, and eats the bread. 
The loaf has gathered up the chemical elements in the 
earth and air and sunlight, and conveys them to man to 
sustain his life. The loaf is a sacrament; it is the outward 
token of invisible values. 

“God’s grace toward man, His love toward man, are 
universal. But He has established certain ways by which 
men may be assured of God’s favor. Jesus Christ 
ordained the Sacrament of Baptism by which men are 
incorporated into His Kingdom. 

“Jesus Christ died for men. That men might receive 
the value of His life and death, He instituted the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion. 

“The consecrated Bread and Wine are made the very 
sacraments of the value created for men by the death of 
Christ on the Cross, and they are the very means by 
which the power and efhcacy of His Body broken and 
His Blood shed are conveyed to each individual soul. 

“Of course, he who receives them must receive them 
with a heart prepared to accept them for what they are. 
There is no magic in them. The individual must be pre- 
pared to welcome Christ, His power and love, into his 
life. The Bread and Wine then become the food of the 
soul, by which we become partakers of Christ’s most 
blessed Body and Blood.” 


“Then the sacrament, instead of being an unusual and 
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exceptional method,” said the Doctor, “is merely the 
most natural method, having a counterpart in every 
process by which life is upbuilt.” 

“That is quite true,” answered the Rector. “The ex- 
ceptional element is not the method, that is, the charg- 
ing of bread and wine with some further function, but 
the exceptional thing is the nature of the value that is 
conveyed by them. Christ instituted this method and 
pledged His word that in the Holy Communion there 
should be the value created by His death on the Cross 
for men.” 

“Doesn’t nature, which is another manifestation of 
God, work in a similar fashion in the healing of the ills 
of the body?” questioned the Major earnestly. 

“What do you mean exactly, Major?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Who heals disease, you or nature?” asked the Major 
directly. 

“Not I,” admitted the Doctor. “Nature is the great 
healer. I simply adjust nature to the purpose.” 

“Exactly. Now for a certain kind of ailment, nature 
provides a certain remedy. Is not that remedy, that 
medicinal force, confined to certain substances?” 

“It is,” said the Doctor. 

“Yet it is nature that functions through that outward 
and visible substance,” said the Major. “It is nature’s 
way. She acts through sacraments. And nature is merely 
a manifestation of God.” 
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“I see what you mean, Major,” granted the Doctor. 
“But what are the exact benefits which one receives in 
the Holy Communion?” 

“Before I answer that,” said the Rector, “let me 
suggest one consideration. Is it not true, Doctor, that 
the attitude of the patient toward the healing power, 
whether toward the physician or his medicine, is a 
large element in the effectiveness of his treatment?” 

“You mean confidence in the recovery through the 
treatment? Yes. It is perhaps the most important ele- 
ment.” 

“So with the Holy Communion. I suggest that you 
take your Prayer Book and study the service from the 
standpoint of the education of the one who receives the 
Holy Communion; of the way in which the Church 
endeavors to arouse the consciousness of the need and 
at the same time inspires a confidence that the need will 
be met.” 

The Rector handed his Prayer Book to the Doctor, 
open to page 67. 

“You will find that the Church leads the worshipper 
through two phases of the great drama of human life. 
On the one hand the Church, in this service, goes to the 
very heart of sinful human nature and tries to awaken 
the soul of man to the deadliness of sin. The Church 
presents the dignity and worth and satisfaction of 
human life and the joy of it when sin is overcome and 
life is filled with the spirit of God. At the same time 
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the Church presents the other phase of the drama, the 
effort of God to bridge the gulf between man and God 
created by sin, and to reach forth to bring men to Him- 
self, to reconcile them to Him. 

“Then there is presented that which is the very basis 
of Christianity, the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, His death 
on the Cross, which effected the full, perfect, and 
sufficient satisfaction to God for the sins of the whole 
world. The worshipper cannot be unmoved by the 
tender mercy of God toward him. 

“The worship, if it has been effective, brings to man 
a realization of his supreme need of God. This realiza- 
tion bares many things to himself. It makes him see that 
sin has in some way entered his life, that he is worldly, 
or selfish, or worse. It makes him realize his ingratitude 
in accepting the gift of life and then allowing it to 
serve merely temporal ends that perish. It lets him see 
that at death he will be a bankrupt. It produces a hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. It produces a desire to be 
a spiritual person, thinking great, true thoughts, doing 
great, kind deeds, devoting his capacity to the upbuild- 
ing and not the uprooting of every righteous effort upon 
earth. 

“This mighty drama is a great awakening. Then comes 
the climax of it all. It is the very effort of God to reach 
that soul and refresh and strengthen it. So the communi- 
cant comes to the altar, and in a most solemn way and 
with receptive heart, receives the consecrated Bread 
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and Wine, through which and in which, the power and 
efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice for him are brought to his 
soul. It is a near approach to Christ that men experi- 
ence, when with true penitent heart and lively faith 
they receive these holy mysteries, as pledges of God’s 
love.” 

There was a pause, as the three men pondered the 
Rector’s words. Then: 

“But must not men be very holy in their lives to 
receive the Holy Communion?” asked the Doctor. 

“The Church itself has set forth the conditions under 
which one is urged to come to the Holy Communion. 
Christ instituted this sacrament to draw men to Him- 
self, not to frighten them away. No man need question 
his fitness, only his motive and intention and purpose. 
Read the words of invitation, on page 75: 


Ye who do truly and earnestly repent you of your 
sins, and are in love and charity with your neigh- 
bours, and intend to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and walking from henceforth 
in his holy ways; Draw near with faith, and take this 
holy Sacrament to your comfort; and make your 
humble confession to Almighty God, devoutly kneel- 
ing. 

“If such is your purpose then you may come without 
hesitation. You must remember that the value of the 
Holy Communion to any man, is to be determined by 
experience, not by any process of reasoning unaccom- 
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panied by experience. Many a person has found in 
spiritual exercises, such as prayer and participation in 
the Holy Communion, great spiritual power, and 
strength to resist temptation, which he could never find 
were he content to do no more than reason about them. 
One of our Lord’s most urgent injunctions is to do His 
will, and knowledge of the power of His injunctions 
will follow. Trust and act, has been the watchword of 
many a powerful life. 

“Life is always a struggle,” continued the Rector. 
“If one willingly and gladly surrenders to evil and is 
satisfied, he should not dare to come to the Holy Com- 
munion. But if one fights and struggles, if one wills to 
overcome evil and wills to free himself from its power, 
then he may come. It is not a sign of righteousness 
attained, but of righteousness desired. It is to help men, 
not to crown saints. It is for sinners, but for sinners who 
would not willingly remain so. It is a refreshment for 
the battle, not a reward for the victory. So honest men, 
however far short they may be of their ideals, may come 
honestly, if they want God’s help.” 

“Does every communicant realize this?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Maybe not at first,” admitted the Rector. “Spiritual 
things are not discerned by the eye of flesh. Not every 
man realizes the value of friendships. He debases a 
friendship by making it serve some personal end, then 
loses it and only too late realizes that what he hoped to 
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gain selfishly was of no value compared with the satis- 
faction in the friendship which he sacrificed. 

“Not every man perceives that his work is a blessing, 
an opportunity to create, to grow, to have some definite 
usefulness which men respect, to give some outlet to his 
powers, to occupy and engage his attention, to give some 
means of expression to his personality. He may look 
upon it as mere work, a way to earn a living. He aims to 
become superior to the necessity of work, and when 
free from the opportunity to work, he begins to shrink 
and shrivel. He is an unattached and unrelated energy, 
turned to self-destruction. He becomes unhappy and 
finally despairs. Life has no joy for him. 

“Not every man perceives his relation to God. He 
does not realize that peace, love, joy, long-suffering, 
gentleness, and goodness are the very things which he 
had hoped to gain when he was directly aiming at 
power and possession. He does not realize that serving 
God brings at once the things which he hoped to find 
at the end of a long hard task. 

“Not every man is sensitive to beauty or joy. It 
requires greatest self-control, a sublime sense of pro- 
portion, a keen sense of values, and a robust faith in the 
present, to extract the immediate wholesome values of 
the passing hour. 

“So not every man is conscious of his greatest need, 
the need of spiritual power. When he first comes to the 
Holy Communion he may do so for reasons which are 
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not the reasons of the one who has learned to see God. 
But later, when the sense of the passing of temporal 
things seizes him, when sin assails, or sorrow sears his 
heart, when his own human strength gives way, and he 
sees life in its larger relations, when his petty successes 
which once gave him such complete self-reliance and 
independence, and made him so confident in his ability 
to face life alone, when such successes fail to avert the 
tragedies of our daily experience, and the man feels 
the human foundations tottering, then he will come to 
his communion with a more complete conformity to 
God’s will, with more earnest desire to make God a 
partner in life’s enterprises. Then he will see the truth 
of the saying that ‘the things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are not seen are eternal.’ ” 

“The Episcopal Church, I assume then, believes in 
the growth of the spiritual life,” said the Doctor. 

“Precisely. The Episcopal Church sets forth in this 
service, in words of supreme beauty and power, the 
truth of the development of spiritual capacity and 
achievement. Slowly but surely its children are edu- 
cated. Righteousness is no chance product, no hot-house 
flower dependent upon the emotional appeal of some 
revivalist, but the steadily rising structure of a Christian 
life. Every moral law, every spiritual substance, every 
righteous principle, every reasonable faith, every certain 
hope, every precept of Christ, every virtue, and every 
beauty of holiness is builded into the growing charac- 
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ter. That is the ideal. And the supreme spiritual achieve- 
ment and active expression of strength, the complete 
appreciation of the spiritual forces and truths, all find 
expression in the devout life of the communicant, in 
the frequent receiving of the Holy Communion.” 

“The Rector has put it much better than I could,” 
said the Major, quietly, “but that’s about what I meant 
when I said, some time ago, that I find the early Com- 
munion the most inspiring of the Church’s services.” 

“Many people do,” agreed the Rector. “It may take 
years to come to the full understanding of it all, and to 
find in the service of Holy Communion a spiritual exer- 
cise and refreshment of the most sublime and exalted 
character, but this realization finally crowns faithful- 
ness. 

“So the Episcopal Church has ever fresh treasures for 
its people. They do not exhaust its wealth at a bound. 
Year after year the Church opens up new vistas of truth, 
new strengths to be attained, new avenues of effort, 
new reservoirs of power. 

“The child at the altar is giving expression to the 
simple melody of trust in Christ and obedience to the 
simple rules of life and conduct which he may under- 
stand. But the man at the altar is giving expression to 
the great oratorio of worship, with its minor chords 
which experience has woven into his life drama, with 
its complex themes such as life has written for him, with 
the crash of tumultuous notes that work and burdens 
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and defeats have created, but it closes with the climax 
of harmony which reveals the surrender of his indi- 
vidual will to the will of Almighty God. 

“So the man at the altar is the conqueror, master of 
himself, bending wayward human impulses to God’s 
plan, strong in his convictions, tender in his judgments, 
certain in his faith, fervent in his good works, and 
confident in Christ his Lord and Saviour.” 

The Rector ceased, and rising, walked to his desk. 
Resting his head on his hands he added, somewhat 
wearily, “I would to God that my people might realize 
the richness of life which the Church is holding forth 
to them. They would never fail in faithfulness if they 
could see the unsearchable riches of Christ, instead of 
always gazing upon the earthly vessel which contains 
them.” 
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THE APOSTOEIG WINS TRY. 


W uEN the four men assembled together 
the next week, the Doctor brought a friendly accusa- 
tion against the Rector. 

“You were not at home last Sunday. I went to church 
and you were not there. Someone else conducted the 
service. 

“One has to get away once in a while. I was attend- 
ing a service of ordination in the Cathedral.” 

“You mean that someone was made a minister there?” 

“Yes, and more than that. A young deacon was 
ordained priest.” 

“Do you have priests in the Episcopal Church?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Of course; I ama priest,” answered the Rector. 
“Why not?” he challenged. 

“Well, [have been accustomed to the titles minister, 
or preacher, or parson, but not the title priest.” 

“It is a perfectly good word, Doctor. You are not 
one of those men, I know, who object to using a good 
word in its proper sense, merely because the popular 
mind has given some restricted meaning to the word.” 

“No, I think I would use a word in its proper sense,” 
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said the Doctor thoughtfully. “I imagine it is a matter 
of bringing up. I have associated the word priest with 
the Roman Church.” 

“That is quite correct,” answered the Rector. “But 
it is simple ignorance, to speak plainly, to restrict the 
use of the word to the Roman Church. There are 
thousands of priests not of the Roman Church.” 

“Well, I see I am in for another exposition.” said the 
Doctor laughing. 

“Queer study, this matter of titles,” interjected the 
Major. “Never did quite understand why men of your 
profession were called ministers, clergymen, preachers, 
rectors, and priests. Do they mean the same thing?” 

“Not at all, Major,” answered the Rector. “They 
refer to different activities and functions. A man may be 
any one of them, or perhaps all of them, but they are 
not the same.” 

“Elucidate,” prompted the Major briefly. 

“The broadest term is minister. A person who minis- 
ters to another is properly a minister. A nurse is a 
minister; doctors are ministers.” 

“News to me,” afirmed the Doctor. 

“In a general sense, | mean. When one becomes a 
minister of religion he becomes a clergyman. The word 
clergyman, however, is commonly used only of ministers 
of the Episcopal Church. 

“If the minister preaches, he becomes a preacher. To 
use the word preacher to designate a minister is a most 
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awkward and indiscriminate way of speaking. It has 
arisen from the fact that in many of the public services 
of which I spoke some time ago, the preaching has been 
the prominent part. 

“A man stopped me on the street the other day and 
asked “Are you a preacher?’ I answered ‘Frequently,’ 
and that seemed to confuse him. It is literally true. 
I am a preacher about twice a week. 

“A rector is a priest in charge of a parish. The word 
means ruler. It refers to his responsibility as the chief 
executive of a parish. A man may be a priest without 
being a rector. I know several priests who are teachers.” 

“That is clear,” said the Doctor, “but what is a 
priest?” 

“A priest is one who has been ordained by a bishop 
to the priesthood. It is an order of ministry to which he 
is duly set apart, and which he cannot relinquish except 
by being deposed. The priest of the Church not only is a 
minister, in that he serves the people; not only a parson, 
in that he serves as a clergyman; not only a preacher, in 
that he delivers sermons; but he is the authorized officer 
of the historic Church, to baptize, to administer the 
sacraments, and to make the authorized statement that 
God forgives the sins of the people.” 

“Cannot any minister do all these things?” asked the 
Doctor. . 

“He may do many of them, as a minister of Christ, but 
the priest of the Episcopal Church has authority to do 
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all of them as a representative also of the historic 
Church,” said the Rector patiently. 

“Where did the priest of the Episcopal Church get 
his authority?” asked the Doctor. 

“Let me ask you a question, Doctor,” put in the 
Major. “Where did you get your authority to practice 
medicine?” 

“The State gave me a license. I had to study for it,” 
and the Doctor laid emphasis upon his words. 

“You could not practice medicine in this state no 
matter how hard you studied, if you did not have a 
license?” 

“No indeed. Jail,” said the Doctor briefly. 

“Judge, where did you get your authority to sit on the 
bench?” asked the Major. 

“President’s appointment and signed commission,” 
answered the Judge. 

“Why cannot our brilliant local lawyer set up a 
court, Doctor?” continued the Major. “He knows 
enough law.” 

“No commission, no authority. I see your point. Go 
ahead,” turning to the Rector. 

“Where did you suppose ministers to be created, 
Doctor?” pursued the Rector. 

“I thought that young men studied in theological 
schools and upon graduation took churches.” 

“As young men study law and upon graduation begin 
to practice? You miss one step in the process, Doctor. 
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Your law student must be licensed by the State and 
become an officer of the court. A young man might be 
the most diligent theological student in the United 
States and the most brilliant preacher, but that would 
not give him authority. When he preached he would 
represent no one but himself. He does not need any 
special commission to become a preacher and he may 
connect himself with any religious body he desires, if 
he conforms to its requirements. But if he becomes a 
priest of the Episcopal Church he must not only study 
to pass intellectual examinations, but he must conform 
tothe worship, doctrine, and discipline of the Episcopal 
Church, and then he must be ordained to the priesthood 
by the bishop. That ordination gives him authority to 
exercise his priesthood.” 

“But cannot officers in other churches give authority?” 

“They can give such authority as they possess. Most 
Protestant bodies do not claim to give the authority 
of priesthood. You must remember that there are two 
general types of churches, the apostolic and the non- 
apostolic.” 

“You spoke of that,” commented the Doctor. “But 
explain.” 

“The apostolic churches are those that can trace 
their existence and ministry back to the Church 
founded by Christ. These churches have bishops. The 
non-apostolic churches are religious bodies organized 
by men in recent times. They are like religious lodges. 
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They have no bishops, in the historic sense, but various 
kinds of officers which were arranged for when they 
were organized. 

“The officers of these non-apostolic churches may 
authorize a man to be one of their ministers. That is 
quite obvious. His authority is solely that of an officer 
in his own group. The non-apostolic churches are 
voluntary associations for promoting religion. Their 
ministers are doubtless as good men as ours—indeed, 
they are often better preachers— but they are not priests 
of the Apostolic Church.” 

“The Episcopal Church traces its history and minis- 
try to the Apostolic Church, founded by Jesus Christ. 
He gave authority to the Church and consequently to 
its ministry. That authority the Church has never lost. 
By it the bishop ordains men to the priesthood. For 
example, I am a priest. My authority to minister and 
rule in religious things is conferred by the bishop who 
acts for the Church, conferring the authority which 
Christ committed to the Church. Back of the bishop 
is the whole body of the Apostolic Church for nearly 
two thousand years, in which the authority conferred by 
Jesus Christ has been preserved.” 

“Do you mean to say, Rector,” asked the Doctor, 
“that your bishops have direct authority from Jesus 
Christ?” 

“T mean that precisely,” answered the Rector. “You 
must remember that Jesus Christ founded a living 
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organism, which He called His Church. He was not 
merely a great teacher, or a great example, but He 
definitely gave to the human race a continuing body, 
which should be the authorized and empowered agent 
for bringing the world to Him. For this Church, He 
set apart certain men, called Apostles, and trained them. 
He instructed them in their duties, and established the 
means by which men could be incorporated into that 
organization, namely, Baptism, and by which they could 
continue to live in it, namely, the Holy Communion. It 
was a definite society, and its officers were commis- 
sioned in a definite way.” 

“Where do you learn all this?” asked the Doctor. 

“The early records of this organization are called 
the New Testament. You have heard of that?” asked the 
Rector smiling. 

“Many times,” answered the Doctor. 

“Tt 1s quite plain in that book,” continued the Rector. 
“The first officers of that organization were called 
Apostles. They enlarged their members and appointed 
and consecrated successors who should do their work 
when they themselves died. Those whom they ap- 
pointed were called bishops. The bishops received 
their authority and power directly from the Apostles. 
The bishops consecrated not only their successors, but 
many other bishops, who enlarged the Church and 
carried it to many lands. 

“This process has continued throughout all the cen- 
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turies. Every bishop of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States has been consecrated by at least three 
bishops. These in turn were consécrated by earlier 
bishops. This succession of men, transmitting power 
and authority, goes back to Apostolic days just as 
sutely as the succession of presidents goes back to 
George Washington. 

“Do you know why we use the adjective ‘Episcopal’ 
in the title of our Church?” asked the Rector abruptly. 

“Never thought about it,” admitted the Doctor. 

“Episcopal is an adjective, from a Greek word 
episkopos, which is the same word as our word bishop. 
‘Episcopal Church’ means a ‘Church having bishops.’ 
The bishops have been the chief pastors and administra- 
tive officers in the Church since the beginning. The 
succession of bishops from the Apostles’ day has never 
been lost to the Church.” 

“Do you mean that your bishop who was here last 
winter, is one of a line of men which has had definite 
and continuous existence since the days of Christ?” 

“I mean exactly that, Doctor. You have stated it 
precisely. If our Lord had given St. John a ring, and had 
instructed him to give it to the bishop who was his 
successor, with directions that the ring was to be handed 
down to succeeding bishops, that ring might con- 
ceivably be in the possession of our own bishop 
today.” 

“Our line of bishops in America came from the 
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Scottish and English lines of succession,” observed the 
Judge. 

“To be sure, Judge. Dr. Samuel Seabury, the first 
American bishop, was consecrated Bishop of Con- 
necticut by three bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church in Aberdeen, Scotland, November 14, 1784. 
Dr. William White was consecrated Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Samuel Provost Bishop of New 
York, by the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
English bishops, in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, 
London, in 1787. These three bishops in America were 
authorized to consecrate others, and in that way the 
Episcopal Church in America received its bishops. The 
line of succession extends thus through the Church of 
England back to Apostolic days. 

“From the earliest days the bishops consecrated 
priests. The word priests is derived from the Greek 
word presbuteros, which means an older man. The priests 
worked in congregations under the direction of the 
bishops. A third order of the ministry, called deacon, 
was also instituted. You may read about it in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Today a candidate 
for the priesthood must ordinarily pass one year in the 
office of a deacon.” 

“How many bishops are there in the Episcopal 
Church in the United States today?” asked the Doctor. 

“There are about one hundred and seventy bishops 
today. Every inch of territory of the United States and 
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all her possessions is under the jurisdiction of a bishop, 
as are many foreign missionary districts.” 

“You spoke of the first three bishops in America 
receiving their consecration in England and Scotland. 
What is the relation of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States to the Church of England?” 

“The Episcopal Church in the United States is abso- 
lutely independent of the Church of England. His- 
torically we derive our existence from the Church of 
England, and until the Revolutionary war all Episco- 
palians in America were members of the Church of 
England. Our colonies were colonies of England. But 
when the colonies became independent the Church 
became independent also. We are in full communion 
with the Church of England. That means that members 
of the Episcopal Church in America may go to any 
Anglican church in England or in the Commonwealth 
and have full spiritual privileges in the parishes. So any 
member of the Church of England has full spiritual 
privileges in our parishes. But so far as government 
is concerned, we are absolutely independent. We 
are not the English Church. We are the American 
Church.” 

“Our Church,” said the Judge, “is essentially Ameri- 
can in spirit and substance. Remember the great 
Americans who have been members of the Episcopal 
Church. George Washington was a devout communi- 
cant of the Church, and was a vestryman of Truro parish, 
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Virginia, and a member of Christ Church, Alexandria, 
in which his pew may be seen today. 

“Tworthirds of the framers of the Constitution were 
members of the Episcopal Church. It is most impres- 
sive testimony to the influence of the Church in colonial 
days, and also to the staunch Americanism of many of 
its most conspicuous members. 

“The fact is,” continued the Judge, “that the general 
organization of the Church in this land reflects the 
method of the federal administration because the same 
minds were directing both organizations. I have often 
attended the General Convention of our Church. There 
are two Houses; the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies. The House of Deputies consists of elected 
representatives from every diocese, both clergymen 
and laymen. The whole arrangement is similar to our 
Congress, with its Senate and House of Representatives. 

“This Convention meets every three years, and 
legislates for the whole Church. Its membership is most 
distinguished and consists of leaders in every depart- 
ment of our national activities. It is the most influential 
religious gathering in America.” 

“This is very interesting,” said the Doctor, “but I 
should like to ask this question. You state that your 
Church has had continuous existence from Apostolic 
days. Is it then the first or earliest Church?” 

“That question needs a careful answer, Doctor,” 
replied the Rector. “You will realize that the earliest 
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organization has had a troubled history. Its identity 
has not been lost but its unity has been shattered. The 
Episcopal Church is only one of several historic 
Churches.” 

“Tt is too late tonight to begin on that,” concluded 
the Major. “Let’s save it until next week.” 
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W en the Doctor reached the Rector’s 
study the next week he saw upon the Rector’s desk a 
long row of books. 

“Look at them, Doctor,” urged the Rector. 

The Doctor selected one and began turning the pages. 

“They seem to be histories,” was his comment. 

“They are,” asserted the Rector. “They are histories 
of the Christian Church.” 

“Not very lively reading, Rector,” suggested the 
Doctor. 

“Perhaps not, unless one is interested. But they are 
very wholesome reading for the average man, if not for 
their details, at least for the enlarging of his notion as to 
the place and influence of the Church in the develop- 
ment of European civilization.” 

“They go back pretty far,” said the Doctor. “Here is 
an account of a Church Council in the year 325 A.D.” 

“They go back farther than that. It is curious that 
many people have a notion that Christianity has always 
had its present form of numerous religious sects. Many 
think that because they have heard their grandfathers 
tell of conditions in their childhood that they have 
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penetrated into the past far enough to judge of condi- 
tions from the very beginning. That is not the case.” 

“Evidently not,” admitted the Doctor. “We are going 
somewhat further back tonight, are we not?” 

“Weare indeed. And here come our fellow-students,” 
said the Rector, greeting them. 

The Judge and the Major entered together. 

“Started yet, Rector?” asked the Major. 

“The drive is not yet begun,” answered the Doctor, 
“but here is the ammunition,” and he pointed to the 
books. 

“Is the ammunition dry?” asked the Major. 

“Tolerably dry, Major,” said the Rector, “but more 
useful on that account.” 

“Some old friends of mine here,” said the Judge, 
picking up a volume. “It is a good thing to enlarge one’s 
knowledge by an acquaintance with substantial books.” 

“Quite right, Judge,” said the Major. “Even the 
Doctor does not erect the science of medicine by indi- 
vidual effort. You use the accumulated efforts of the 
past, do you not, Doctor?” 

The Doctor smiled in assent. 

“You do not understand the Episcopal Church, 
Doctor,” began the Rector, “unless you understand its 
historical background. Anyone who believes that the 
Church of this generation, or of the past few genera- 
tions, invented our ritual and our practices, and our 
officers, much as a new lodge invents its formularies, is 
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quite mistaken. The Episcopal Church has a history of 
a thousand years previous to the division of Christen- 
dom between East and West.” 

“Is it the oldest Church, then, Rector?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“It is one part of the original Church, founded by 
Jesus Christ. There are other Churches that have the 
same historic origin.” 

“I presume you mean the Roman Catholic?” 

“Yes, and the great Eastern Orthodox Church, which 
is not Roman Catholic at all, and is the Church of 
many millions of people in the East, especially the 
Russians.” 

“I thought the Russians were communists and 
atheists,” said the Doctor, sharply. 

“Many of them are today,” replied the Rector. “At 
least, their government is Communist. But historically 
the Russians are a religious people, and their religion is 
Orthodoxy. There are many Orthodox churches, not 
only Russian but Greek, Serbian, and others. They 
flourish in America today, as well as in the mother 
countries. And Orthodoxy has not died out, even under 
Communism.” 

“Did the Episcopal Church spring from the Roman 
Catholic Church, Rector?” asked the Doctor. 

“Not at all. Its roots are in the same past, but since 
the second century, our Anglican communion has had 


distinct historic existence.” 
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“Rector,” interposed the Judge, “Why not begin at 
the beginning and trace its history?” 

“T shall be glad to do so. But first I must caution you 
on two points. You must not be confused by the ques- 
tion of names. The Episcopal Church as a continuous 
body has had various names in the past. The stream can 
be traced back through many political and social 
changes, in all of which were evolved new phases of 
history. And then again I must protest that I am not giv- 
ing you merely present-day theories about our origin, 
projected back into a shadowy past, but the verdict of 
reliable history, to be absolutely trusted in its general 
conclusions. Our Apostolic origin is not a theory, 
obscure and indistinct, but a great fact to which all 
reliable history bears testimony.” 

“I understand,” said the Doctor, pointing to the 
books. 

“In tracing the history of the Church I can give only 
the great main outlines, and that with special reference 
to the Church in England and our Church in America. 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ founded an institution which 
he called His Church. It was a definite organization. It 
had a constitution, which we call the Faith. It had 
ofhcers—apostles, bishops, priests, and deacons. It had 
sources of spiritual power and life, called sacraments; 
it was to represent Him, and to do what He would do. 
St. Paul calls this Church ‘Christ’s Body,’ so closely 
associated was it with Him. Its life began on Whitsun- 
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day at Jerusalem, in the year 29, ten days after our Lord 
left the earth. 

“This organization was very small at first, but it had 
the power to grow and enlarge. The apostles conse- 
crated successors, called bishops, to carry on the 
Church. The bishops ordained priests and deacons. The 
Church wrote its own history. We call it the New 
Testament. But there are numerous other historical 
documents which tell us of the growth of the organiza- 
tion. 

“The Church thus founded spread about the Medi- 
terranean Sea. By the year 100 A.D., it existed in 
Africa, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Gaul. Before 
the end of the second century it had been planted in the 
island of Britain.” 

“Wait a minute,” interjected the Major. “I thought I 
knew something about Church history. Didn’t Augus- 
tine bring the Church to England about the year 597?” 

“Yes, and no,” replied the Rector, mysteriously. “St. 
Augustine brought the Roman form of Christianity to 
Britain, but he found the Church already active there. 
Indeed, British bishops had attended a council at Arles, 
in France, as early as 314 A.D.” He continued: 

“For the first thousand years of its history, the Church 
was one great universal organization, holding a common 
faith, having the same ministry, administering the same 
sacraments, and preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“But as it grew it began to be influenced by the 
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national customs and languages of the lands to which it 
extended. In the East the services were held in Greek 
and in the West in Latin. In various sections the Church 
used other tongues. 

“But it was one universal Church. The word uni- 
versal is the same as the word Catholic. The Church was 
Catholic in the sense that it was universal. That is the 
sense in which we used the word in the Creed. You 
must not confuse this use of the word with the popular 
use in our day, when people mistakenly say Catholic, 
when they mean Roman Catholic. In these early cen- 
turies the use of the words Roman Catholic was un- 
known. There was a branch of the Catholic or Universal 
Church in Rome, just as there was in Greece and Egypt 
and England. 

“By the year 323 A.D., the Church Universal had 
grown so powertful throughout the great Roman Empire 
that the Emperor Constantine declared Christianity to 
be the authorized religion of the Empire. 

“Under his direction a great Council was called at 
Nicea in Asia Minor. Here came together 318 bishops 
and other prelates representative of every part of the 
Universal Church. 

“This Council set forth the Nicene Creed, as a some- 
what more complete exposition of the Christian Faith 
than the Apostles’ Creed. This Nicene Creed is in our 
Prayer Books and we use it every Sunday at the Service 
of the Holy Communion. 
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“But you must remember that great political and 
social changes were taking place at this time. 

“There were bishops at every great center and in 
countless small cities. It was natural that the bishops of 
very large cities should have power which the other 
bishops did not have. They associated themselves with 
the political development of the time. So it came to pass 
that in two cities especially, Constantinople and Rome, 
the bishops began to assume a leadership among their 
fellows. By 500 A.D. the Bishops of both Constan- 
tinople and Rome had assumed power which brought 
disaster to the Church. In Rome this was the beginning 
of a tendency which later developed into the Papacy, 
or the assumption of the Bishop of Rome of a claim to 
authority over the whole Church. 

“You must remember, however, that the Church in 
Rome was not at that time what it is today, but was 
still only a part of the Universal Church, in spite of 
these claims of its Bishops. 

“These claims were resisted by the branch of the 
Church in Constantinople, and so serious did the 
conflict become that finally the Church in the East and 
the Church at Rome separated. This was in the year 
1054. At this time Rome had succeeded in bringing 
all the churches in southern Europe under its sway. 
The Church of England alone remained beyond its 
uncontested authority. The Church of England, while 
acknowledging Rome as the metropolis of Christen- 
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dom, and maintaining relations more or less obscure 
and vague with that metropolis, was nevertheless in no 
essential manner dependent for its existence upon 
Rome.” 

The Rector paused. “I’m afraid this is getting to be 
more of a lecture than a conversation,” he said apolo- 
getically. 

“Go on,” urged the Judge. “This is your field. When 
you get to the history of the Church in America, I'll 
take over.” 

“Let’s see what was happening in England,” con- 
tinued the Rector. 

“The Church had been brought to England in the 
second century. It had its full organization there and 
was a part of the Universal Church, and was represented 
at the Council of Nicea in 325 A.D. This may be called 
the British or Celtic period of the Church in Britain, 
which later becomes known to us as the Church of Eng- 
land. 

“In the fourth and fifth centuries the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes invaded Britain and drove the original inhab- 
itants, the Celts, or Britons, with the Church, toward 
the west, into Ireland, Cornwall, and Wales. Thus 
Britain became largely heathen again after having had 
the Church for three centuries. 

“Immediately the Church began an effort to convert 
these heathen invaders, and missionaries from the 
Celtic Church made their way back again among the 
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Anglo-Saxons. This effort at conversion was reinforced 
by another effort which came from the continent of 
Europe. St. Augustine, with a band of followers, repre- 
senting the same Universal Church of which the Celtic 
Church was a part, landed in Kent and came to Canter- 
bury. There he found a church building which had not 
been destroyed by the invaders.” 

“So that’s where Augustine came in,” exclaimed the 
Major. 

“Right,” said the Rector. 

“After some controversy and conflict the efforts of 
Augustine and the efforts of the Celtic missionaries 
blended into one great structure in which the outlines 
of the Church of England as at present existing are 
clearly seen. The ancient British stream of Christianity 
and the stream from Rome through Augustine flowed 
together into the mighty river of the English Church, 
in the seventh century. 

“This united Church preceded the united Kingdom, 
and by the efforts of the Church the united Kingdom 
was established. 

“During this period the Church of England main- 
tained an indefinite and uncertain relationship with 
Rome, whose far more advanced political and social 
organization gave her an appearance of power and 
authority which overshadowed the English Church, 
struggling toward control of the conditions necessary 
to its continuance and well-being. But you must not 
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forget that this was before the day in which Rome had 
acquired those later additions to which we object. At 
that time both the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome were conscious of being part of a greater unity, 
namely the Church Catholic, or the Church Universal. 

“Up to the year 1066 the Church continued to grow 
strong, having preserved all the necessary functions by 
which it maintained its continuous existence from the 
Church of Apostolic days. 

“In the year 1066, however, a great political change 
took place. William the Norman came to England from 
France and conquered the land. The Norman Conquest 
was blessed by the Pope, and brought the English 
Church into greater dependence upon the Church of 
Rome, which, having separated from the Eastern Church 
in 1054, now laid claim to the allegiance of all Chris- 
tians in the West. England, because of its isolation, had 
been somewhat exempt from these pretensions. When 
William conquered the land, however, he proceeded to 
attempt to control the Church and to bring it into sub- 
jection to the Church of Rome. 

“The Church of England resisted this vigorously, 
and the next four hundred years of its history is a period 
of continual conflict against the aggressions of the 
Church of Rome. The rulers of the nation were often 
under papal domination, however, and by their power 
put papal officials in high places. History gives us many 
evidences of this struggle. But the charter of English 
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liberty, called Magna Charta, the parchment of which 
still exists in the British Museum in London, asserts as 
one of its principles, that the Church of England shall 
be forever free and inviolable. 

“This struggle of the Church of England for inde- 
pendence might have continued much longer had it not 
been for the rise of an occasion in which the King of 
England rejected the authority of the Pope. This was 
the famous King Henry VIII I know that you have heard 
the myth that he founded the Church of England, but 
this is only a popular legend fostered by the Church of 
Rome to discredit the historical existence of the Church 
of England. King Henry VIII wished to have his mar- 
riage annulled, for which he asked permission from the 
Pope. The Pope refused to give him permission and he 
rejected the Pope’s authority. 

“When the King turned against the power of the 
Chuch of Rome in England, the Church of England 
found its opportunity to drive out all Roman control, 
and over a period of years the legal steps were taken 
which made it impossible for the Church of Rome ever 
again to regain any control over the Church of England. 
This was called the period of the Reformation. From 
that time to the present day the Church of England has 
retained its rights and its property with only two brief 
struggles, one against the power of Queen Mary, when 
it reverted temporarily to papal domination, and the 
other against Oliver Cromwell and his puritans. 
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“Thus the Church of England can trace its existence 
from this present year back through all the troublous 
times of the Reformation, back through the period of 
Roman influence, back into the clearer days of the Anglo- 
Saxons, back past the invasion of Britain by the Anglo- 
Saxons, back through the Celtic Church to the planting 
of the Church in Britain in the second century, a branch 
of the Apostolic Church. 

“Now we come to your field, Judge,” said the Rector, 
turning to his Senior Warden. 

“Right,” replied the Judge. “It’s too late to give more 
than a brief introduction to the Church on this side of 
the Atlantic, but I'll start the subject, and we can go on 
with it another time.” 

The Judge lighted his pipe and began. 

“The Episcopal Church in the United States grew 
directly out of the Church of England. Whatever his- 
toric spiritual authority has resided within the Church 
of England is the possession of the Episcopal Church in 
America. 

“The first services in this country were probably 
those of Drake’s chaplain on the coast of California 
about 1579. But the earliest service in a permanent 
colony was held in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607 by 
Robert Hunt, the chaplain who came over with Captain 
John Smith on his memorable voyage. This was thirteen 
years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. The 
tower of the old church at Jamestown is still standing 
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and a memorial service is held there annually. Later 
many clergymen of the Church of England came to the 
Colonies and many of our parishes in the eastern cities 
are several hundred years old.” 

“I have visited some of the old churches,” said the 
Doctor. 

“We have many parishes of early Colonial days. 
Trinity Church in New York City was organized in 
1697. The first parish in Boston was organized even 
earlier, in 1686. It gives one a sense of the age of our 
Church to visit these parishes founded before the 
Revolution, though of course, as the Rector pointed out, 
the Church was already nearly fifteen hundred years 
old before America was even discovered. 

“The Episcopal Church has been intimately con- 
nected with the history of this country since the earliest 
days,” continued the Judge. “Before the Revolution it 
was a part of the Church of England, and much of its 
growth was due to an English missionary organization 
—the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. Nevertheless, when the Revolution came, 
many Churchmen were leaders in the battle for inde- 
pendence. George Washington was one of them, and 
his first act as President of the new Republic was to go 
directly from his inauguration to St. Paul’s Chapel, 
which still stands at Broadway and Vesey Street in 
New York, to dedicate his Administration to the service 
of Almighty God. 
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“As soon as peace was restored, the leaders of the 
Church, clerical and lay, began to reorganize it as a 
self-governing branch of the universal Church. The 
Rector has already told how our first bishops were 
consecrated, in Scotland and England, and how the 
General Convention was set up as its governing 
body. 

“It was from Maryland that the name ‘Protestant 
Episcopal’ was adopted as the description of the 
Church. As far back as 1642, Maryland Churchmen had 
described themselves as ‘Protestant Catholics,’ to dis- 
tinguish themselves both from the Roman Catholics 
and from the Protestant denominations.” 

“IT wondered where that name came from,” said the 
Doctor. 

“In the light of history,” the Rector interjected, “it 
describes the position of the Church as both apostolic 
and evangelical, a link between the historic Catholic 
tradition and the best elements of the Reformation 
settlement.” 

“So well did the architects of Church government in 
this country build,” continued the Judge, “that when 
civil war divided the nation in the 1860’s, it did not 
permanently divide the Episcopal Church. Whereas 
other Christian bodies, a century later, still retain their 
divisions into northern and southern Churches, the 
Episcopal Church was able to welcome its southern 
bishops and deputies back into General Convention at 
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the very first triennial convention after the war, and 
thus help to heal the breach between the states. 

“The Church has continued to grow with the nation, 
and to expand as our country has expanded. Its mis- 
sionaries helped to open the West, and its churches 
sprang up in California during the Gold Rush. By the 
way, do you know where the first foreign mission of the 
Episcopal Church was?” 

“China?” asked the Doctor, taken by surprise. 

“Not at all,” replied the Judge. “It was Texas, where 
the Church began while it was still a republic. But 
during the past century the Episcopal Church has sent 
missionaries to every continent, and has translated the 
Prayer Book into scores of languages. The Church which 
was so intimately connected with the history of Eng- 
land has far outrun the areas in which the English 
language is spoken. 

“In this country, the Episcopal Church has one or 
more dioceses or missionary districts in every state. 
It is at work in great urban centers and in rural areas, 
among Americans of every kind of national and racial 
origin. 

“Our American Episcopal Church is yet young. It 
has before it glorious years of growth and struggle. 
It has not yet discharged its full mission to our nation. 
In God’s time, if its children persevere, it will bring to 
our land the untold blessings of a firm faith and the 
countless treasures of loving service in the name of 
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am convinced that it has an even greater future before it. 

“We grow impatient, Doctor, at our slow progress, 
but we must realize that the Church will ultimately 
grow into a mighty and all-prevailing Kingdom, if it 
holds fast, with persevering stewardship, the riches of 
life and faith committed to its keeping.” 
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THE BACKGROUND OF WORSHIP 


‘Tue four friends had gathered as usual about 
the fire in the Rector’s study. The Doctor was examining 
a picture of an English Cathedral hanging on the wall. 

“A great building,” was his comment. “It makes 
our modern churches seem commonplace.” 

“Many of them are so,” said the Judge. “But we must 
not judge entirely by appearances. Our own church is 
very simple and yet we love it. Churchmen have a deep 
sense of appreciation of the sacredness of the church 
structure.” 

“You say Churchmen, Judge,” declared the Doctor. 
“Do you mean Episcopalians?” 

“I do,” answered the Judge. “I prefer the word 
Churchmen, however. For several centuries this word 
has been used to designate those who adhere to the 
historic Church. You need only consult the Century 
Dictionary if you ask authority for this use of the word.” 

The Rector walked to his bookcase and drew out the 
volume. Turning to the word ‘Churchman’ he read — 

“*Churchman—specifically, a member of the Church 
of England as distinguished from a dissenter; in the 
United States, a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, as distinguished from a member of any other 
Churca. 

“That appears to be sufficient authority,” admitted 
the Doctor. “I have noticed that Churchmen, to use the 
word, are very loyal to their Church. They seldom 
desert it. They seem to love the very building.” 

“Quite true,” the Judge assured him. “And every 
parish church has a peculiar glory which we see through 
all its simplicity.” 

“Your church is quite plain in its appointments but 
it has an atmosphere that recalls sacred things,” added 
the Doctor. 

“The parish church is a symbol of the complete riches 
of the historic Church,” continued the Judge. “We feel 
ourselves to be not only in the presence of that particu- 
lar set of familiar associations, but in the full current of 
the Church’s life throughout all the centuries.” 

“I never quite realized that,” asserted the Doctor. 
“The building itself has never meant much more to me 
than a convenient place in which to assemble the people. 
The service was merely a convenient method of holding 
a religious exercise for the congregation.” 

“You are missing all the background of it, Doctor,” 
declared the Rector. “You are missing all the sense of 
contact with the richness of the Church’s life through 
the ages. That is perhaps the hardest thing to create in 
the minds of the people, but once formed it never loses 
its power and charm.” 
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Here the Major interrupted. 

“Last summer I went to Virginia and visited Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. Have you ever been 
there, Doctor?” 

“Several times. Charming place.” 

“But why so fascinating?” urged the Major. “A 
typical Southern mansion, beautiful but not unique. 
There are hundreds of houses like it in the South. Why 
do multitudes visit it every year?” 

“You know as well as I do, Major,” rejoined the 
Doctor. “Jefferson was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and one of our greatest Presidents. His 
name has been an inspiration to many generations of 
Americans.” 

“You are right. It has an historical background. Im- 
agination has elevated it into a shrine. It is the same 
with the church.” 

“How is that the case with your parish church, which 
has never had any such illuminating interpreter as 
Monticello had?” and he gave an apologetic look toward 
the Rector. “Has it, Rector?” he concluded. 

“The parish church,” began the Rector, “is illumined 
and transformed by the whole of which it is a very 
small part. When I enter it I feel that it is part of a 
great structure that for nearly twenty centuries has 
been enriching the world. The church suggests to me 
all these greater and remote things. 

“Our church is but a feeble reflection of all this 
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treasure, but imagination, that most wonderful gift by 
which the commonplace is transformed into the glorious, 
imagination begins to pour the treasure of the past 
into the present. 

“When I minister within the sacred walls of our 
church, I feel myself to be not only in the presence of 
the few who are gathered there, but of the countless 
throngs who have assembled throughout the centuries 
to share in the same service, part of the same historic 
Church, members of Christ in the same household. I 
think of the saints and martyrs who proclaimed the 
same faith which our congregation proclaims. 

“I think of the ancient Celtic people who, while the 
Romans were still in England, in their rude structures 
knelt before the altar to partake of the Bread of Life, 
administered by a priest, of the same historic priest- 
hood in which I have a part. I think of the later Anglo- 
Saxon Christians, our ancestors, converted and baptized 
by their priests and erecting their altars to God. I think 
of the later congregations in Norman times, assembling 
in their cathedrals and giving praise to God. 

“And I think of the Church of today, spread abroad 
to every corner of the earth. On every Sunday, aye, on 
every day of the year, ‘from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof’—a mighty chorus of prayer and 
praise and sacrifice encircles the globe, in the worship 
of God, from congregations of Churchmen, led by 
priests and using the Book of Common Prayer. We 
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are but a single link in a great chain of worship that 
never ceases. We of the Episcopal Church feel that. 
We know we are not alone. 

“One of the most impressive experiences of my life 
was at Westminster Abbey, in London, where more 
than 400 bishops and thousands of Churchmen, gathered 
from every land, from England and America, from Aus- 
tralia, from Japan and China, and from the isles of the 
sea, arose, and with one voice recited the Creed. It was 
the closing service of the Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican bishops. It made me realize that when our 
little congregation asserts its faith it is but part of a 
vast multitude, millions upon millions of people, who, 
in every part of the earth, are proclaiming their faith 
in God and Christ and their love for men, in the 
majestic cadences of the Book of Common Prayer.” 

“T shall remember that when we say the Creed next 
Sunday,” declared the Judge. “It seems a feeble exercise 
when one thinks of it as merely an individual expres- 
sion, but it is a mighty proclamation when millions 
unite to assert its everlasting truth.” 

“Again,” continued the Rector, “Our little church 
begins, under the powerful influence of imagination, to 
sink into the shadow, and out into the sunlight of my 
mind comes the majestic outline of a great Cathedral, 
such as the one you were looking at, Doctor. We have 
great Cathedrals in this country, too, notably in New 
York and Washington. I am no longer in the seclusion of 
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my parish with only its simple structure, but in the 
vast stretches of those historic buildings, which are spir- 
itually as much our possession as our own parish church. 

“Our church does not confine our thoughts to its own 
limitations, but serves as a window through which 
appears the greater vision which is really ours. For the 
mighty structures of old, and the newest church as well, 
have inthem unbounded wealth of association which our 
people may absorb and make their own. As a book, 
read by one’s fireside, may open up a world in which 
men live and act, and in whose lives and loves, thoughts 
and actions, we may become so absorbed that we really 
feel part of that world, so that we laugh and cry with 
them; even so the parish church places us in the larger 
world of the Church’s possessions. 

“IT reach out, in thought, to all the greater places, 
which I may call my own as completely as do those 
who live in sight of their walls; I am in the Cathedral, 
whose tall pillars support the majestic arches; in the 
vista of the nave I see the glowing windows, constructed 
by the loving hands of consecrated artists. The vast 
spaces suggest the glory of the heavenly places. The 
rich-toned organ pours forth its melodies. The long 
procession of white vested choristers wends its way 
through nave to choir, followed by symbolically robed 
priests, of the same ministry as my own. On they go to 
the great altar and then I hear the familiar words carried 
to every heart of the kneeling congregation. 
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“Tam not isolated with only my people, but we are 
all together in the splendor of the worship of the Church 
of all the centuries. Every word, every phrase, every 
vestment, every article of furniture, every hymn, every 
association and custom of our worship, is but a reflec- 
tion of a glorious past in which the countless wor- 
shippers have upbuilded an enduring structure which 
shelters us in its beneficence. And all is charged, not 
alone with the richness of man’s spiritual expression, 
but with the very presence of God.” 

“Do all your people feel that, Rector?” asked the 
Doctor quietly. 

“Perhaps not, but they may, if they will but sur- 
render themselves to the conviction that they are a part 
of a great Church that for nearly two thousand years 
has been bringing men to God and creating a structure 
whose spiritual treasures are theirs. To isolate the 
parish church from its background, to insulate it from 
the great body of which it is a part, is to impoverish it.” 

“But is there not danger of forgetting the needs of 
the present under the fascination of the past?” asked 
the Doctor. “Imagination may create an unreal world, 
while the problems of the present are pressing upon us.” 

“No indeed, Doctor. You will realize that I am en- 
deavoring to illumine the worship. The work of the 
Church is to bring the reality of God and His law and 
love, and His revelation in Christ, to the lives and 
hearts of men. The worship is to enrich the life and 
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make it capable of the best service. But it is only when 
one realizes that the spiritual nature of man must be 
strengthened in order that his life may be made useful 
and happy, and free from sin, that one realizes that the 
spiritual values of the past must be appropriated. Our 
worship does this. We are building upward but our 
foundation must be secure. We shall never have a 
powerfully developed people unless the past furnishes 
them with its best.” 

“The Church in times past has given man some of his 
most cherished spiritual possessions, in artistic crea- 
tions,” added the Judge. The Rector nodded, and went 
on. 

“Throughout its long history, the Church has been 
a workshop in which the most venerated of the crea- 
tions of the past have been forged. And this realization 
creeps over me in the service, too. I long to feel that 
the Church in the present may be as abundantly 
powerful in creating those spiritual structures by 
which men are enriched as the Church in the past has 
been. 

“I think of the ways in which the consecrated human 
spirit has expressed itself for the glory of God and the 
service of men. These great Cathedrals of England are 
an example of what I mean. They are ours as much as 
Shakespeare is ours. They are not the result of the 
efforts of schooltrained architects, assisted by con- 
struction companies. Many of them were a hundred 
years in building. They arose from the consecrated 
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effort of religious people. New designs were evolved 
from a growing appreciation of the laws of structure, 
and of the beauty of line and proportion. 

“Whole populations found a means of spiritual 
expression in working upon the growing temple. 
Workers in stone skillfully formed the great blocks, 
and many aman spent his life with his hammer and chisel 
in giving beauty to the walls. Artists wrought the 
wonders of glass. And today their monuments stand 
not only for us to admire, but to instruct us in apprecia- 
tion of the wonders of the human spirit, when con- 
secrated to noblest service. They are a gospel in stone, 
a gospel of the divine in man. And I rejoice to worship 
in our Church because it is part of that stream of 
Christian power in which those Cathedrals were up- 
builded to the glory of God.” 

The Rector’s eyes glowed as he continued: 

“T love to think, when I read the Bible to the people, 
that not only did the Church preserve the Bible, but it 
translated the Bible from its original tongues and placed 
it before the world. Within the Church also have arisen 
the countless scholars, who, by devotion and study, 
have bequeathed to all Christendom the most valuable 
possessions of Christian scholarship. Every Christian is 
indebted to them. 

“I might enlarge upon these things, Doctor, but I feel 
that one evening would not suffice to rehearse even a 
small portion of them.” 

“Please continue,” the Doctor urged. 
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“Back into the past stretches the long corridor of our 
Church’s life. Through one century after another it 
extends, even until it approaches that Figure who gave 
it life and being. Every century has contributed its part. 
Art, architecture, music, literature and learning, have 
all been humble handmaids to the historic Church. 
They have contributed to its growth and power, to its 
beauty and to its contact with the spiritual aspirations 
of the people. 

“T cannot undervalue all this history. It has meant too 
much to the world. And today I rejoice that | am serving 
a Church which has brought such treasures to men. | 
rejoice that I can bring to my people a vision of the past 
which will fill their minds with images never to be 
forgotten, a vision of the wondrous ways in which men 
consecrated to God have given expression to the 
beauties of His Kingdom.” 

The Rector ceased. All kept silent for a while. 
Finally the Doctor asked the question, “Do you try 
to make your people feel all this when they go to 
church?” 

“Not only when they go to church, Doctor, but 
always. Their Christian life and their share in the 
Kingdom are not confined to the hour at church. That 
serves but to recall and keep fresh their constant rela- 
tion to God, in His Church. They should feel, at home 
and at work, that they share in God’s Kingdom on 
earth. But it is more powerfully felt at church. Do not 
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misunderstand me. It is not for itself that we try to 
enlarge the vision and arouse the imagination. We do so 
because it quickens the spiritual impulse, and when the 
spiritual impulse is quickened it arouses the desire not 
only to share in the Kingdom but to serve it. And then 
comes the desire to work and to serve men in this 
world. 

“This means that our spiritual nature must find, 
under the guidance of the Church today, its own method 
of creative expression. The Church today will not 
create architecture and be satisfied with that. It will 
not create music or art and rejoice in that. That day has 
passed. We shall indeed perpetuate in architecture, art, 
and music, the splendors of the past, and they may 
develop under the cultivation of centuries. But this 
historic Church must find in this second half of the 
twentieth century its own method of expression and 
must not merely reproduce the past.” 

“And what do you think the contribution of the 
Church will be, in this age?” asked the Doctor. 

“Tt is too early to determine, Doctor,” admitted the 
Rector. “It is trite to say that when the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, an old era ended and 
a frightening new one began. But it is true, neverthe- 
less, and we and our children, and our children’s 
children, will have to shape their lives accordingly. 

“In this new era, the Church and the Faith for which 


it stands will be not less important, but more important. 
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The whole future of civilization may be determined by 
whether or not we are able to hold fast to the eternal 
verities in an age of increasing change; and the Church 
is in large measure the guardian of those verities. 

“It may be that under the tension of the age, the 
Church will bring the Lord’s teachings so forcefully to 
the heart of mankind, by word and by example, that 
these teachings will have their natural effect; His spirit 
will prompt nations to unite more and more, to work 
as one body for human good, casting out the causes of 
war, the emotions of hate and greed among men. Thus 
the ideal of peace will be realized. 

“One important contribution that the Church may 
be called upon to make is the strengthening of the ele- 
ments that so often seem to be missing from our democ- 
racy, the elements of unselfishness and righteousness. 
Or it may be that the Church will find its highest 
mission to be the undergirding of our social structure, 
so that justice may prevail in our land and throughout 
the world. 

“One field in which the Episcopal Church has a 
special mission is that of its relationship to the rest of 
the Christian world in what has come to be called the 
Ecumenical Movement. It may be that our Church will 
find that its adherence to the Apostolic Faith and the 
Apostolic ministry will be the moving power under 
which divided and distracted Christendom will be 


guided to reunion and strength. 
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“Or it may be that the Church will again have to go 
underground, as it has already done in Communist 
China, and to prove again that the blood of martyrs is 
the seed of the Church. If so, God grant that we may be 
found faithful. 

“Or it may be that the Church’s devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, according to Christ’s own direction, will be 
the central influence by which the people will be led 
from godlessness, from fads and fancies in religion, to 
the contemplation and worship and discipleship of the 
Christ crucified for man, and thus restore to wavering 
religions their central strength. 

“I do not know. But I do know that if men feel the 
glory of its past, they will be more eager to maintain 
its glory in the future. And when, in God’s time, there 
emerges the crowning work of the Church in this age 
they will rejoice that they had their share in it.” 

“And if I wish to have a share in it what should I do?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“You should become part of it. Half-hearted alle 
giance or unwillingness to let all the riches of the Church 
possess you will avail nothing. Be loyal. Learn of the 
Church’s past, and the glory of it. Learn of its present, 
its needs and struggles. Do not stand afar off and pre- 
tend to judge of the Church, and perhaps condemn it, 
or ignore it, but share in its work and hopes and ideals. 
Better be a toiler in the Church than one indifferent or 
critical. Then live this life, whole-heartedly. Learn 
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what discipleship in Christ means. For the Church is 
nothing apart from Him. Share its faith and be true to 
Him. Make it a matter of practical effort to absorb all 
that the Church has, not an occasional or partial element 
of it. Be whole-hearted in it, and then you will be a 
worthy servant of your Master.” 


Chapter 10 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


I WENT to church again last Sunday,” 
began the Doctor as the group assembled about the 
cheery fire. The Rector had not yet arrived, so the 
Judge spoke for him. 

“Always welcome,” said the Judge. “How does it 
impress you, now?” 

“Tt is beginning to seem quite the normal thing to do. 
The service means something to me and I have almost 
forgotten that it once seemed quite formal.” 

“Are you growing accustomed to the Prayer Book, 
Doctor?” asked the Judge. 

“Somewhat. But I do have a little difficulty in find- 
ing the places.” 

“Let me give you a suggestion. In such an important 
matter a little attention to the Prayer Book is worth 
while. It is not as complex as you imagine. I would 
advise you, and everyone who has any difhculty, to sit 
down quietly at home and to turn over the pages and 
read the headings, and also the directions printed in 
small type, called rubrics.” 

The Judge took a Prayer Book from the shelf, sat 
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down next to the Doctor, and began to turn over the 
pages. 

“Many of the services are occasional, such as the 
Service of Baptism,” he said. “The customary services 
are Morning and Evening Prayer, from page 3 to 34, 
The Litany from page 54 to 59, and the service of Holy 
Communion from page 67 to 8g. If you read those pages 
carefully you will find it easy to follow the service.” 

“But you stated some time ago that while the struc- 
ture of the service is the same, the substance of it changes 
from Sunday to Sunday. How may one find the parts 
that change?” asked the Doctor. 

“Morning Prayer has four variable parts: the opening 
sentences, all of which are printed on pages 3 to 5, but 
only two or three of which are used at any service; the 
Psalms, which are selected from the Book of Psalms 
printed on pages 345 to 525, and which are announced; 
the Lessons from the Bible, read by the minister; and 
the Chants, or Canticles, which are used after the 
lessons. 

“In the service of Holy Communion there is but one 
variable part, that which we call the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel.” The Judge turned to page go. “Beginning 
here you will find printed, in succession, a Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for every Sunday and holy day 
of the year. To find these requires a little more practice, 
since you must know what Sunday or holy day is being 
observed, and where in these pages the Collect, Epistle, 
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and Gospel are to be found. In our church there is a 
bulletin board, at the top of which is posted the name 
of the Sunday or holy day. Under this is given the page 
in the Prayer Book for the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel.” 

“What is the Collect?” asked the Doctor. 

“The word ‘collect’ is an ancient name for a prayer. 
The Epistle is a portion of one of the Epistles of the 
New Testament, and the Gospel is a portion of one 
of the four Gospels. They are arranged to set forth the 
great facts in our Lord’s life and teaching. 

“You must remember, Doctor, that the Episopal 
Church observes the Christian Year. There are eight 
seasons, seven of which set forth the facts of our Lord’s 
life; one sets forth His teaching. 

“This is a part of the educational effort of the Church. 
It also provides a method that 1s sympathetic with the 
instinct of men to have times and seasons in which to 
enjoy the various phases of human experience.” 

“How old is this arrangement?” asked the Doctor. 
The Major replied to his question: 

“It began with the origin of Christianity, but it has 
developed during the centuries. Almost every religious 
body pays it a tribute by observing some portion of the 
Christian year. For example, the Christian world 
observes Christmas and Easter. They are the great 
mountain peaks in the range of Christian observance 
practiced by the historic Churches.” 

“I know, of course, the general meaning of the observ- 
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ance of Christmas and Easter. What are the other 
seasons?” the Doctor asked. 

The Major looked at the Judge, who took up the 
conversation. 

“The Christian year begins near December first with 
a season of four weeks, called Advent. The word ‘ad- 
vent’ means coming. Look on page go of the Prayer 
Book and you will find the title of the first Sunday of 
the Christian year, ‘The First Sunday in Advent.’ In 
this season the Church sets forth the truth and facts of 
the expectation of our Lord’s first and second coming 
to earth. 

“This is followed, naturally, by the presentation of 
the fact of His first coming, in the Christmas season. 
Here it is, on page 96. This season lasts twelve 
days. 

“Tt is followed by the Epiphany season which begins 
January 6th.” The Judge turned the pages of the Prayer 
Book to 107. “The word Epiphany means a showing 
forth, or manifestation, and in this season the Church 
emphasizes the fact that Jesus Christ came to be the 
Saviour, not of the Jews only, but of all people. 

“Epiphany is followed by Pre-Lent, and then by Lent 
itself. This is a season of prayer and fasting, lasting 
forty days. The ‘propers’ for Lent begin here, on page 
124. Withinthe season of Lent and especially toward 
its close, as on Good Friday, the Church sets forth the 
facts of our Lord’s death upon the Cross. 
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“Lent is followed by the glorious season of Easter.” 
He turned to page 162. “It is a strange fact that many 
Christians observe Easter but do not observe Good 
Friday which precedes it. The Easter message com- 
pletes the Good Friday message. It is strangely incon- 
sistent and spiritually confusing to keep Easter and 
pay no attention to Good Friday. But the observance of 
Good Friday is increasing. 

“The Easter season also lasts forty days, the time 
our Lord remained on earth after the Resurrection, and 
is followed by the Ascension season, beginning with 
Ascension Day, which always falls upon a Thursday. 
At this time the Church commemorates our Lord’s 
Ascension into Heaven. Here on page 177 are the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Ascension Day. 

“Ascension-tide, which lasts ten days, is followed by 
Whitsunday, or Pentecost, always a Sunday, com- 
memorating the day on which the Holy Spirit descended 
upon the Apostles.” He pointed to page 180 of the 
Prayer Book. 

“These seven seasons occupy about six months of the 
year. 

“Whitsunday is followed by the Trinity season, 
which also lasts about six months. The Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels for this long season run from 
page 186 to page 224. The season is concluded with 
the Sunday Next Before Advent—and then the 
Christian Year starts over again.” 
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“What about these other days?” asked the Doctor, 
looking at page 226 of the Prayer Book. 

“I can answer that,” replied the Major. “Those are 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for the holy days, 
which come throughout the Church Year. You will 
notice that most of them have a date under the title of 
the day. For instance, St. Andrew the Apostle is com- 
memorated on November 30th as you will see here on 
page 226. 

“Here on page 228 you see the day set apart for 
St. Thomas the Apostle, observed on December 21st, 
and on the next page the day for the Conversion of 
St. Paul, January 25th. So it goes for the other saints’ 
days, through page 257 of the Prayer Book.” 

“Then these days interrupt the Christian Year?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“Not exactly,” replied the Major. “They are special 
commemorations on fixed days. Usually the Collect for 
the holy day is followed by the Collect for the preced- 
ing Sunday, and when the day itself falls on a Sunday 
it 1s sometimes postponed to a later date. The rules 
governing those changes are found in the front of the 
Prayer Book, but the easiest way to keep track of them 
is to look at a Church calendar for the current year.” 

The Doctor had turned over another page in the 
Prayer Book and was looking at pages 258 and 259. 

“What about these days which have no date but 
only a name?” 
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“Well,” replied the Major, “this one for A Saints’ 
Day may be used for any commemoration of a saint who 
is not in the regular Prayer Book calendar. For example, 
I was once stationed at a military post that had a Chapel 
of St. Cornelius, the Centurion. When St. Cornelius’ 
day came the chaplain used the second Collect on page 
258, inserting the name of St. Cornelius. That is very 
frequently done, especially where the church is dedi- 
cated to a saint not in the Prayer Book calendar. The 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel on the next page for the 
feast of the dedication of a church may be similarly used. 

“The Ember Days and the Rogation Days also have 
special Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Those for the 
Ember Days, beginning on page 260, are used at the 
four seasons of the year and relate to the ordination of 
the clergy. Those for the Rogation Days, the three days 
before Ascension Day, given here on page 261, are 
appropriate to a time of prayer for a fruitful season.” 

“The Rogation Days in the spring are really a prel- 
ude to Thankgiving Day in the fall,” interrupted the 
Judge. “It is only fitting to pray for good crops in the 
spring if we are to give thanks for them in the fall.” 

“That brings us to certain special commemorations 
for our own country,” continued the Major. “Here on 
page 263 is Independence Day, and on the next page 
Thanksgiving Day. 

“Two other special sets of Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels are those on page 267, At a Marriage, and 
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268, At the Burial of the Dead. Very often the service 
of Holy Communion is held in connection with these 
important events, and then these ‘propers’ are used.” 

At this point the Rector entered. 

“Sorry to be so late,” said the Rector, removing his 
coat. “I was making a sick call.” 

“We were just discussing the Christian Year,” 
observed the Major. “The Judge and I went through the 
section of the Prayer Book containing the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels and tried to explain what they 
were all about.” 

“That’s a fine idea,” said the Rector approvingly. He 
turned to the Doctor. “I am sure the Judge and the 
Major have done a good job. Is there anything I can add?” 

“They have indeed done a good job,” replied the 
Doctor. “I think I understand what the Christian Year 
is, but 1am somewhat doubtful of its purpose. What is 
the advantage of the Christian Year?” 

“There are many advantages. In the first place it 
secures attention, in proper order, to the great truths of 
Christianity. It is not haphazard. This orderly progres- 
sion in the presentation of the facts of our Lord’s life is 
impressive and instructive. 

“Again, it provides variety. Every Sunday has its 
message of truth and power. The colors, the hymns, the 
sermon, all blend to give it distinctiveness.” 

“I can go into any Episcopal church,” observed the 
Judge, “and determine the season almost at once.” 
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“Not only that, Judge,” added the Rector, “but 
the Church throughout the world is using practically 
the same service on any Sunday. For you must remember, 
Doctor, that the Christian year is not a device of the 
Episcopal Church, but is Christendom’s wise his- 
torical expression of the human need to relate times 
and seasons to our vital experiences.” 

“But is it a matter of Sunday alone?” 

“Not at all. All time, week days and Sundays, is 
included. One season merges into another. As you have 
seen there are many saints’ days for which the Church 
sets forth a special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. On 
other week days those for the previous Sunday may be 
repeated. At certain times of the year there are ‘proper 
prefaces,’ which you will find on pages 77 to 79 of the 
Prayer Book. 

“One who gets the full sense of the beauty of the 
Christian year becomes conscious of the sacred nature 
of time, irrespective of any arrangement of days. The 
hard and fast difference between Sundays and week days 
is the modern notion which tends to eliminate the 
exercise of religious feeling or practice from six days 
of the week. 

“The Christian year corrects this misconception. 
If you will turn to page 3 you will find that the Prayer 
Book speaks of daily Morning Prayer and on page 21 
of daily Evening Prayer. The clergy are expected to read 
these offices, either publicly or privately, every day. In 
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many churches the Holy Communion is also celebrated 
daily, or at least several times during the week.” 

“What about Lent? Do you not become more strict 
in Lent?” 

“In a certain way, yes,” admitted the Rector. 

“I do not see why a Christian should be more strict 
in Lent. It seems to me to be somewhat formal to 
observe Lent.” 

“Tam afraid, Doctor, that you measure the Church by 
one set of standards and other activities by a different 
set.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the Doctor. 

“Merely this. The whole world applies the principle 
of Lent to its affairs. You seem to afhrm that to have a 
special time to pay attention to some human need is 
formal. But Lent is merely an educational and disci- 
plinary season. You apply it in a score of ways, as I 
said. For example, you believe in education.” 

“Surely,” said the Doctor. 

“But do you not set certain hours and certain seasons 
for your child’s education? By common consent the child 
goes to school during the middle of the day and for 
about ten months of the year.” 

“That is a necessary arrangement,” declared the 
Doctor. 

“So is Lent! The Church ministers to thousands of 
people, even as the schools do. So it must arrange times 
and seasons. Lent is such an arrangement.” 
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“I understand so far,” admitted the Doctor, “but 
why have special religious exercises and habits for so 
short a time and not for the whole year?” 

“You take a vacation, do you not, Doctor?” 

“Yes, when I can.” 

“It’s a good thing for you, is it not? If so, why not 
make the whole year a vacation? You play golf, do you 
not?’ continued the Rector without waiting for a 
reply. “It is a fine exercise. Why not play all the time? 
You read medical books. Why not spend your whole day 
at it? 

“You misunderstand Lent, Doctor. The average man 
is so absorbed with duties and social affairs that he 
would fail to pay proper attention to his own individual 
needs were he never to have the direction of the Church 
In arranging a time, a season. 

“Lent is a time for discipline, for paying attention 
to the needs of one’s own soul, for determining who is 
master, the man or his appetites. It is a time when he 
foregoes some of his usual but unnecessary occupations 
and social engagements, and turns his thoughts to 
matters of his eternal welfare. His sacrifices, his absti- 
nence from purely social affairs, are merely an effort 
toward disengaging himself from distracting condi- 
tions. In the time thus gained, he weighs his life 
according to its larger relations. He does not give up 
the theatre because the theatre is wrong, but because 
he wishes to clear life of its less important activities, 
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in favor of discipline. He does it for the same reason 
that the man with an important work to do must clear 
away the obstructing engagements. 

“Then, in the time thus gained and with the use of the 
mental attention thus secured, he tries to upbuild 
spiritual strength.” 

“When our young men went to war, Doctor,” put in 
the Major, “they were first sent to training camps, not 
only to be schooled but to be hardened by the process. 
They were not only to be drilled but to be made ‘fit.’ 
As Lunderstand it, Lent is the time for training in life’s 
necessary discipline. By it one determines, too, whether 
the non-essentials have actually become essentials in 
life. Sacrifice is a great source of strength.” 

“Well said, Major,” commended the Judge. “I look 
forward to Lent as I would to a day in the woods, after 
a confused and distracted life in the midst of the noise 
of a city. It gives me a chance to know myself.” 

“But are not its requirements arbitrary?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Not arbitrary in the Episcopal Church. That is the 
last word to use about Lent. Lent is a privilege. While 
the Church suggests certain methods, such as abstain- 
ing from usual amusements and social affairs, and also 
urges moderation in eating and even enjoins fasting, the 
Church imposes Lent on no one. Here again is the 
liberty within the Church emphasized. But more im- 
portant than what it suggests as Lenten discipline, is 
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what it suggests as Lenten exercises; greater fidelity to 
the habit of prayer, more frequent communions, more 
religious reading, greater care in upbuilding religious 
habits and more concern for absolute righteousness. 
But each member of the Church is free to observe Lent 
in his own way. 

“Fasting is a good practice,” said the Doctor. “It 
contributes to health and strength if moderately 
practiced.” 

“Moderation is an excellent virtue in all things,” 
added the Judge. 

“Do you not think that it requires a good deal of 
courage for the Episcopal Church to remain stedfast 
in its methods, and loyal to its convictions, when it has 
so much opposition or indifference to overcome, and 
when those methods seem the most difficult way of 
attracting great numbers of people to the Church?” 
asked the Doctor. — 

“Tt has required courage, loyalty, and stedfastness,” 
replied the Rector. “But the Church has its convictions. 
It is sure that it must be true to itself and not weaken 
its convictions to draw the crowds. The Church is sure 
of its mission, and confident of the final outcome. The 
Church believes that vast numbers of people will 
ultimately find in its presentation of the Christian 
religion a deep and abiding satisfaction that will justify 
the Church in its efforts. 

“And this conviction seems to be confirmed by the 
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growth of the Church in the present generation. It is 
growing in numbers at a greater rate than the popula- 
tion is increasing in our land. 

“Where it has been long established, as in the Eastern 
states, it has acquired a power and influence out of all 
proportion to its numbers. In New York City alone it 
has over one hundred parishes. In the West it is becom- 
ing very strong, especially in the rapidly growing 
centers of population. 

“Nor must we fail to take into consideration the 
power of the larger spiritual Household of which we 
are a part. 

“The Anglican communion, which includes the 
Church of England, the Episcopal Church in America, 
and the Church of England in her provinces, and all the 
missionary jurisdictions, numbers perhaps forty million 
communicants. We are a large company. 

“Inspired by the conquests of the past, sure of the 
Rock on which it is founded, certain of its divine 
origin, the Church faces, without fear, the years of 
labor in which it must uphold the banners of faith and 
righteousness, that the Kingdom of God may ultimately 
prevail on the earth.” 
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THE CHURCH AND MEN OF TODAY 


lr SEEMS that the Episcopal Church is an 
inexhaustible subject for study,” said the Doctor when 
the little group next assembled in the Rector’s library. 

“It is,” replied the Rector. “History, architecture, art, 
as well as scripture, theology, and literature, are inter- 
mingled in its structure.” 

“Why have not all your people the benefit of such 
conferences as these?” asked the Doctor. 

“They might have if they had the desire and would 
give me the opportunity. But many people hesitate to 
talk to the minister plainly about these things because 
they feel that he would misjudge them, and perhaps 
rebuke them for their opinions. That is not the case. It 
has been my experience that my men by plain talk have 
taught me as much as I have taught them. Many men 
have hold of vital truths. All they need is to have such 
truths adjusted to the whole system of religious truth 
so that they will be seen in proper perspective.” 

“Why is it that many men do not go to church, 
Rector?” asked the Doctor seriously. 

“You have asked a large question, Doctor, and one to 
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which I have given much thought. If you will be patient 
with me I shall give you my conclusions on the subject.” 

“We have the whole evening,” put in the Judge. 

“It has been my experience,” began the Rector, “that 
many men, with honest conviction, living honest lives, 
have not found themselves in accord with the presenta- 
tion of religion in their own community. They have felt 
that the various churches did not understand the spirit 
of this day, that they did not appreciate the real good, 
nor discriminate in making denunciations of world-wide 
practices and recreations. It has been impossible for 
some men to give their whole-hearted devotion to 
churches, because they disagree with some of the 
churches’ points of view. They have been placed in 
the dilemma of either refraining from strict personal 
allegiance, or of appearing to approve that which in 
their hearts they could not accept and in their lives did 
not care to practice. Such men have honestly preferred to 
support the Church with contributions, as a tribute to 
the Church’s high purpose, but to withhold any personal 
allegiance, as being the most honorable thing to do in 
view of their personal convictions. 

“There are others,” he went on, warming to his sub- 
ject, “who, having no such difficulties, nevertheless dis- 
miss the Church from their lives by reason of the 
pressure of other interests. They theoretically uphold 
the ideal of righteousness, which they conceive to be 
the main concern of churches, and they approve of 
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churches, as useful agents in maintaining standards of 
right conduct, but they give no immediate personal 
allegiance to any Church. 

“Again there are those who believe that there are sub- 
stitutes for organized Christianity. They find in lodges 
strong moral teaching and they find in social service the 
opportunity for personal endeavor. They believe them- 
selves exempted from Church afhliation. The Church, 
so they believe, has nothing for them which they are 
not already receiving. This is a natural conclusion if the 
Church is considered as a religious lodge with a sermon 
attached. But it shows a misapprehension of the true 
nature of the Church. 

“Again there are many men, who in their youth were 
subject to a discipline, often by parental authority, in 
Sunday school and church, which was distasteful and 
joyless. Not only were they taught doctrines against 
which in later years they rebelled, but they were com- 
pelled to practices from which later they gladly 
escaped. Their freedom was pleasant to them. But they 
have carried to maturity a sense of reaction against the 
restrictions of their youth, and at the same time they 
have retained a false notion of what religion expects of 
them and a false idea of what they must accept in the 
name of religion. They look with respect upon their 
former condition but with no eagerness to renew it.” 

“Too much religion when they were young?” asked 
the Doctor. 
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“Not too much real religion,” replied the Rector, 
“but too much irksome routine in the name of religion. 

“Then again,” continued the Rector, “there are 
many men who have had no particular religious experi- 
ence or training, who distrust the Church because of a 
notion that churches are teaching and practicing meagre 
and joyless doctrines and habits. They have not been 
attracted by the general atmosphere surrounding re- 
ligious worship. As a matter of fact they have been too 
ready to listen to criticisms of the Church in order to 
justify their own aloofness. 

“There are other men who believe that they are not 
in the proper frame of mind to accept religion in its 
organized bodies. They honestly believe that they are 
not good enough, or that they have not had any particular 
religious experience. They see organized Christianity 
holding revivals and otherwise emphasizing the emo- 
tional nature of religious experience and they realize 
that such an experience is foreign to their nature. 

“Again there are others who hold intellectual 
opinions which they take for granted are not approved 
by the Church. Men have difficulties about the Buble, 
about the doctrines of future punishment, and about 
scientific truths, which, they assume, would bar them 
from membership in the churches. 

“With men of such condition of mind and tem- 
perament I have a real sympathy. I honor them for the 
integrity of their purpose. Without doubt there is much 
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justification for their attitude and it would be un- 
natural for them to think otherwise. For the churches 
have not been without fault in these matters and have 
often been responsible for such conditions. But they are 
emerging from the inadequate presentations to which 
their zeal prompted them and are enlarging the bounds 
of their sympathy. 

“And of course there are men who have shrunk to lives 
of worldliness and sinfulness. Naturally they have no 
concern for the Church. But it would be a most griev- 
ous error in judgment to assume that any large percent 
of non-churchgoers are of this class.” 

“What about the unsettled condition of the whole 
world?” asked the Major. “Isn’t that a factor in the 
situation?” 

“It certainly is,” the Rector answered. “Young men 
find it hard to plan their lives, because they have to 
interrupt their normal training in order to render 
military service. But it is also true that many of them 
make their first effective, adult contact with real 
religion through our chaplains in the armed forces.” 

“I have seen that many times, in my own experience,” 
admitted the Major. 

“Do you believe,” asked the Judge, “that the Church 
will again secure the allegiance of the majority of 
men?” 

“It has already begun to do so, Judge,” was the firm 
reply. “I believe that the Church is adjusting itself 
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to the temper of the day, and that men in large numbers 
are becoming interested in its new life and vision. 

“I speak with absolute confidence when I say that 
the Episcopal Church in America has a most appealing 
and vital message to the men of this day. In its practices 
and teachings, in its expectations, and in its loyalties 
the Church is sympathetic to the needs and conditions 
of modern life. Especially can it say to the men who are 
troubled by the difficulties we have mentioned, that 
the Church respects those difficulties, because they ex- 
press the attitude of right-thinking and honorable men. 

“Personally, I believe that the reluctance of men to 
assent to the persuasion of the churches has been valu- 
able in compelling the Church to grow to the measure 
and stature of those whose support and allegiance it 
seeks. The Episcopal Church will neither dishonor itself 
nor belittle the men whom it attempts to serve, by 
abandoning a single fundamental religious truth, but it 
does assert that those fundamental truths do not afford 
any real basis for such attitudes as have been described, 
and that its whole temper, its whole atmosphere, its 
traditional practices, its expectations, are such that 
these reluctant men may find a true home and intellec- 
tual and spiritual satisfaction within its borders.” 

“In what definite ways, Rector, has the Episcopal 
Church a special message to men today?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“In the first place, Doctor, the Episcopal Church is 
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holding fast to the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
Men today respect convictions. They are tired of the 
guesses and the surmises and the frothy imaginings and 
the cheap sensationalism of those who, under the 
pretence of liberty to believe what one likes, are 
offering often trifling substitutes for the sound and 
tried conclusions of universal Christendom. Men do 
not want religion to be belittled and reduced to mere 
amiability. Life, death, sin, and sorrow, loom too large 
in human affairs for men to be indifferent to the funda- 
mental truth of God about these things. The Episcopal 
Church presents the Gospel of Christ as a whole, and 
the Christian faith as a whole, and not in such frag- 
ments as may please the hearer. It is the Church of great 
afhrmations. 

“At the same time, the Episcopal Church is not 
burdened by certain religious peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities that have clouded religious truth ever since 
men began to form the countless sects. I have not the 
least doubt that many men confuse the Christian faith 
with crude and obscure notions which they learned in 
childhood and have never outgrown. 

“Recently a man said to me that he thought that if 
one belonged to a church he had to believe literally 
every word in the Bible, including the statement that 
the world was made in six days. The Bible 1s the Word 
of God, I assuredly maintain, and the expression of 
God’s revelation to men, and a spiritual, religious, and 
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moral food and stimulus, but it has its human framework 
and the limitations of any revelation of God through 
human instruments. To believe as that man believed 
is to make the Bible a book of magic, or an idol. 

“The Episcopal Church teaches the Bible truth, but 
it demands the use of reason and of spiritual apprecia- 
tion in gathering the central truths from the Bible. 
Upon its members it imposes no obligation whatever 
to assent to any theory as to how the Bible is the word of 
God, but the Church teaches the Bible truth and tries 
to enrich the lives of its people by the message of God 
contained therein. 

“Tt is not necessary to hold a theory about the Bible. 
The Church has gleaned the fundamental religious 
truths from it and interprets them to the people. Up- 
holding the central doctrines of the Christian faith, the 
Episcopal Church gives full intellectual freedom to its 
members.” 

“Does that go for science, too?” asked the Doctor. 

“It certainly does,” replied the Rector. 

“There was a time when Christianity seemed to be 
committed to the denial of the scientific discoveries of 
the day, such as, for example, the principle of evolution. 
Many religious bodies still adhere to that denial. But 
the Episcopal Church has grown in its intellectual 
sympathies with the scientific advances of the day, and 
it encourages the fullest possible use of the human 
intellect in its discovery of truth. 
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“Again, the Episcopal Church is committed to the 
principle of moral freedom. The Church is not the 
accuser and judge of the people, but their advocate and 
friend. The Church directs its effort toward forming 
sound judgment and spiritual insight in the people, and 
toward setting forth the moral and religious principles 
by which life must be controlled. But the Episcopal 
Church does not erect a set of arbitrary rules governing 
conduct and bind the people to them. In this land there 
are several things that some churches have attacked with 
vehemence, such as the use of liquor, card playing, 
dancing, and the theatre. The Episcopal Church sets 
forth the moral principles by which conduct must be 
guided and then permits its people to apply these 
principles to all conduct. Almost any permissible thing 
may be abused, but its proper use is not therefore to be 
prohibited. 

“The Episcopal Church also respects the indi- 
divuality and personality of men. The Church does not 
try to reduce every life to some commonplace sameness 
of experience and interest, but tries to encourage every 
life to enlarge and grow to its own highest ability. 
Men differ in temperament, habits, environment. Some 
enjoy the intellectual aspects of Christianity, some the 
emotional, some the philanthropic. To attempt to 
recreate each temperament and to have some identical 
mediocrity is folly. The Church does not expect it. 

“The Episcopal Church makes no man a hypocrite. 
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A man may be a hypocrite by nature, but the Church 
does not make him one. I mean that the Church does not 
exact a profession from its members by which they 
later may be judged. The Church is not the judge but 
the friend. It recognizes that its members are sinners, 
but sinners who are trying to overcome their sins. 

“As a friend the Church is sympathetic. This sym- 
pathy extends to people in every circumstance of life 
and of every condition of heart. The Church desires to 
destroy sin but to save the sinner. Consequently the 
doors are wide open to everyone who has a will to 
turn to God for forgiveness or for direction. As a 
mother, she erects no barriers at the door by which to 
exclude any who desire the strength or the comfort 
the Church may give. The Church asks only honesty of 
purpose—the intention, in the words of the Prayer 
Book, ‘to lead a new life, following the commandments 
of God, and walking from henceforth in his holy ways.’” 

“But isn’t that likely to lead to rather a gloomy life?” 
inquired the Doctor. 

“On the contrary,” said the Rector emphatically, 
“the Episcopal Church teaches the joy of life. Too 
often has the aspect of Christianity been dismal and 
gloomy. The Church knows that sorrow and pain and 
sin are part of humanity’s burden, but it knows likewise 
that the message and power of the Church are directed 
toward assuaging sorrow, relieving pain, and cleansing 
lives from sin. The Church’s message is joyous. It 
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preaches good tidings. Therefore the attitude of the 
Church toward men is full of the joy of Christ. Con- 
sequently the Church emphasizes those occasions in 
which natural human joy has its expression. The Church 
is especially sympathetic and tender toward the young. 
It tries to fill their lives with joy and happiness.” 

“What is the Church’s attitude toward amusements 
and recreation?” asked the Doctor. 

“The Church’s ideal,” the Rector replied, “is to 
consider the whole of life as the subject of its care. 
Man is a unit, and all his activities affect his spiritual 
nature. Every current which sweeps into his life from 
any source modifies his deeper religious experience. 
Therefore, the Church is justified in scrutinizing every 
influence which affects its people. 

“One of the most insistent of appeals to all sorts 
and conditions of men is the attractiveness of amuse- 
ment. This attractiveness has a sound basis in the real 
nature of men. Play for the child has been found to be 
not a mere diversion, but a real necessity for its mental 
and moral growth. Proper play for the individual, or 
really, the proper counter-balance for the more serious 
duties of life, is not mere frivolity but a tonic, a neces- 
sary ingredient of life for those who do not despise 
God’s gifts of health and sanity. Therefore the Church 
welcomes the theatre, motion pictures, television, and 
other entertainments, for young and old alike, so long 
as they are clean and wholesome. 
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“Proper recreation, which keeps the body and mind 
in good condition and maintains health, may be a real 
contribution to man’s spiritual efhciency.” 

“I never did quite see the relation between spiritu- 
ality and ill health,” admitted the Doctor. 

“There seems to be a popular delusion,” said the 
Rector, “that the religious person is slightly lacking 
in robustness and vigor and is inclined to a certain 
mildness in action and thought. It is all nonsense.” 

“But is there not some trait that marks the godly 
man?” 

“There are several traits: real courage in the face of 
the trials of this world; a responsiveness to the higher 
calls of duty; a consideration for others which marks 
the nobility of the gentleman; a sensitiveness to eternal 
values in life’s experiences; and a sense of God’s law 
and love.” 

“T rather thought the godly man was the man who 
engaged in church work.” 

“Church work is merely one expression of man’s 
godliness. You are dragging about a lot of old notions 
in your head, Doctor,” said the Rector, earnestly. “All 
work has its spiritual aspect. The man who runs a 
factory or a store, or who works at a desk or at a bench, 
is as much engaged in processes which have spiritual 
implications as the man who runs a church society. He 
is engaged in making material things or in directing 
forces which contribute to the sum total of human re- 
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sources. Ultimately, every human effort is designed to 
affect the lives of people. An engineer builds a bridge 
with the expectation that someone will travel over it. 
Consequently every man who builds honesty into the 
fabric of his creation, justice into his relations with men 
both immediate and remote, and uprightness into his 
affairs, and who emphasizes by his actions and speech 
the principle that money or gain is not the only, or 
even the vital part of life’s transactions—that man is 
contributing to the spiritual wealth of the world. 

“Your profession, Doctor, and every man’s vocation 
or trade, has in it a large element of ministration to some 
human need. That is why work is not secular, in the 
sense of being ungodly, but has in it a sacred element. 

“This attitude toward the world would change our 
whole conception of life. You find life very interesting, 
do you not, Doctor?” 

“Immensely,” asserted the Doctor with vigor. “Every 
day is anew world.” 

“In times past there has been an attitude toward the 
world, especially among religious people, that to me 
has bordered on superstition. It has been thought that 
the world was like a quagmire, through which men must 
struggle as best they could, in order to reach the other 
shore. A man in it must work, to be sure, but that was 
regarded as a concession to necessity and part of the 
hindrance to the religious life. The secular things were 
thought to delay and obstruct and corrupt the religious 
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nature. Some hymns reflect this attitude. ‘I’m but a 
stranger here, Heaven is my home. Life is a desert drear, 
Heaven is my home.’” 

“I know those hymns,” put in the Doctor. 

“They are susceptible of a higher meaning, but 
literally taken they express a feeling that life is a pretty 
sad affair, and that the world is hopeless. Now to me 
such a point of view seems utterly lacking in under- 
standing of what the purpose of God is. I can hardly 
conceive it to be consistent with God’s love or mercy 
or justice, to create a race of men on the earth, and to 
make them creatures dependent for long years upon the 
environment and resources of earth, to plant desires 
and aspirations in their natures, and then to arrange 
that earthly occupations and earthly activities are 
entirely destructive of their souls.” 

“It does seem rather lacking in love,” said the 
Doctor. 

“Our belief is absolutely contrary to such an unlovely 
idea,” continued the Rector. “I know that men fall short 
of perfection, but I believe that the proper use of the 
world may contribute spiritual fibre, religious content, 
and moral substance to life. A man may grow in godli- 
ness, even though he finds a method of expressing it in 
so-called secular pursuits and relations. 

“And I believe that the Episcopal Church has this 
same attitude. It does not look upon your secular pursuit 
or recreation as a concession to worldly necessity, but 
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as a sphere of action, normal and useful, in which your 
spiritual nature finds a field of exercise, of discipline, 
and of growth. I believe that there are many men, doing 
fine service in shop and office, who are ina much nobler 
relation to the will of God than we realize.” 

“But some men are far from that ideal, you must 
admit,” urged the Doctor. 

“Some men are pure worldlings. They have staked 
their all on the rewards of time and sense, on material 
possessions and sensual gratifications. They have not 
only bartered eternity for a few selfish years, but they 
have sunk the nobler satisfactions of life for a few worth- 
less toys.” 

“But the others. Why should they go to church?” 

“They should go to church because the Church 
respects them as men of action, doing useful things, and 
the Church will give them that help which will keep 
them stedfast. They should go to church because there 
they will be constantly reminded that their uprightness 
and honesty are worth while. Because they will there 
learn the larger, more lasting and satisfying relations 
of their lives and actions. Because they will be stimu- 
lated to maintain high principles to the end. Because 
their own lives will be interpreted to them in the light 
of God’s plan for mankind. Because they will be warned 
of the dangers that surround them. Because they are 
God’s children and the Church is His household and 


they are privileged to share in its satisfactions. And 
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because, if they do not, they will soon lose sight of the 
central fact of Christianity and that is the life, work, 
and death of Jesus Christ, who reveals God to 
man.” 

“But do not many men live lives of usefulness and 
render great service to mankind without going to 
church?” 

“Yes. But do you not realize that we are living and 
working together in this world? Such men would be a 
wonderful stimulus to the usefulness of the Church. 
The Church needs them. And inasmuch as the Church 
is the only organization that, with no thought of mate- 
rial gain, seeks to serve men and to bring the power and 
presence of God into their lives, it is one of the great- 
est privileges of earth to share in this labor for the race. 

“And even if a man is content with a certain high 
usefulness in his chosen field, there is another phase of 
the whole matter. The Church has spiritual nourish- 
ment for that man which his inner being craves. 

“The Church believes that the man wishes to know 
why the great gift of life was given him, how he may 
see beyond the affairs of the moment, what is expected 
of one so richly endowed in mind and heart, what share 
he has in the improvement of the race, what he must do 
to enrich his own living, what thoughts he must think in 
order to understand his own relation to God and the 
world, what efforts he must make to gain real and du- 
rable satisfaction, what he may do to avoid the devas- 
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tating sins,towhom he may appeal to quiet his conscience, 
how he may gain comfort in time of loss, how he must 
estimate necessary sacrifices, what powers he may 
appropriate to expand life and purpose, what unfading 
compensations there are for righteous effort, and finally 
what his destiny is to be. 

“The Church is the guardian of all this knowledge. 
Imperfectly as it may teach such truth, nevertheless 
that truth is its treasure. 

“If this treasury of truth is drawn upon, men will 
enlarge their vision and fortify their lives. 

“In this day worldly things are very alluring. Never 
were so many opportunities for interest and pleasure 
opened to human beings as there are today. Never were 
so many prizes set for the race. And men are surrender- 
ing to their fascination. I do not mean by this that pure 
worldliness is attracting them; not the flesh-pots and the 
sensualities and the extravagances. These indeed claim 
their victims. But men, young and old, are captivated 
by the possibilities for effort, for growth, for exercise 
of every capacity in the enchantments of modern 
progress. The finer elements of manhood are indeed 
enlisted in the service of our demanding civilization. 

“Science, both pure and applied, is asking of men 
sacrifices, fidelity, concentration and noble-minded con- 
secration. No saint of any age has exhibited more power 
for sustained service than some of our scientists work- 
ing for the amelioration of human ills. And this challenge 
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of nature to discover her truth has sounded in the ears 
of countless young men who have planned to devote 
their lives to the pursuit of the mysteries of truth in 
science. But at the same time science, devoted to in- 
creasingly horrible instruments of war, threatens to 
wipe out our civilization. I do not believe this is 
inevitable, but our generation must face the clear and 
present danger. 

“The Church dares not underestimate the power of 
civilization nor the peril that threatens it. But the 
Church must not be dependent upon any particular 
manifestation of civilization. 

“The Church will outlive particular civilizations. All 
nations must be brought to God before peace is secure. 
The people need the spiritual foundations more than 
they need the comforts of civilization. They need to 
learn the deep satisfactions of righteousness, truth, honor, 
and purity, and the terrible penalties of sin. ‘The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” A man needs to know and to 
appreciate to the very depths of his being, the very love 
of God in those words which will sustain him in every 
kind of poverty and despair, will stimulate him to remain 
true and to persevere in every sort of difficulty, those 
words which have the highest hope inthem for the godly 
man, ‘Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap.’ 
They are a promise that devotion, devotion to one’s 
simple duties, devotion to one’s task, will bring not a 
reward, inthe sense of some prize unrelated to his effort, 
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but a harvest, a fulness of value, for the seed sown, the 
effort made.” 

“What does the Church have to say about war?” 
asked the Doctor. “How can you reconcile the teachings 
of Christ with the practice of war?” 

“You can’t,” replied the Rector promptly. “The 
Church does not give its blessing to war, though it 
does its best to minister to the men engaged in war, or 
preparing to defend their country. When men rely and 
tempt others to rely, solely upon worldly rewards or a 
satisfaction in possession alone, they are committing 
men to a fruitless manner of life. Civilization and men’s 
material achievements have as much capacity for evil 
as they have for good. The A-bomb and the H-bomb are 
ever present reminders of that. Men have turned the 
finest achievements of our civilization toward destruc- 
tion. The genius of our race, the wonderful processes of 
our day, mechanical, electronic, chemical, and nuclear, 
have become the agencies of war. War will not cease 
by reason of any sustained superiority of power in the 
hands of a group of nations, nor even of the United 
Nations, but war will cease when the hearts of men are 
changed, when that righteouness prevails which will 
exalt the nations. 

“To fail to contribute to the strength of that organiza- 
tion, the Christian Church, which alone teaches those 
great ideals, is to fail to give the world the only force 
which will eliminate evil of all sorts, the social evils, 
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the industrial evils, and the racial and national cupidi- 
ties which lead to war. 

“To uphold the Kingdom of God and of His Son 
Jesus Christ is the surest way to transform the unmoral 
gains of civilization into vehicles of righteousness, 
justice, and peace. And you cannot uphold the Kingdom 
of God effectively without upbuilding the Church. 

“And again, a fact not to be ignored in this world is 
the power of sin. Sins, great and small, destroy their 
millions. The Church with its prayers and its sacra- 
ments, is a mighty bulwark erected before the human soul 
to stay the onrushing tides of sin. For not only does the 
Church teach, protect, warn, and rescue, but it has 
one great function more. It applies to life the forgiveness 
wrought by Jesus Christ on the Cross for the sins of 
the world. Man’s efforts and God’s effort through 
Christ, blend in the mission of the Church to men. 
Natural and supernatural forces contribute to man’s 
salvation. 

“The Christian Church today, as in every age, is the 
impregnable fortress of our God and of His Kingdom. 
In time of peace it has built the foundations of justice, 
patriotism, righteousness, and truth into the fabric of 
rising manhood. It has exalted honor and sacrifice. 
In time of war the Church has given of its vital strength 
to the cause of the nation, and its chaplains have 
accompanied the young manhood of the land to the 
farthest corners of the earth, with Christ’s message of the 
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peace that passes human understanding. In all times, 
and for all men, the Church is the tower of righteous- 
ness and of spiritual and moral invincibility. 

“The Episcopal Church sounds its appeal to men, 
women, and children to become part of that great army 
which sustains the banner and the power of Christ. For 
centuries the Church has poured forth its treasures, its 
lives, its sacrifices and efforts, for the good of the people. 
Today the Church offers to you the heritage of the 
centuries. The Church would place all these things at 
your service. It would make you share in its riches. 
Would it not be worth while for you to realize the 
unselfishness and the value of the Church’s effort and 
to share with the Church in the mightiest crusade that 
ever inspired men, the triumph in the world, and in 
your life, of the principles and powers of the Kingdom 
of God?” 
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A TIME FOR DECISION 


Tae Rector was poring over a chess prob- 
lem when the Doctor appeared the following week. 

“What!” he cried, “chess? I didn’t know you played, 
or I should have challenged you to a game long ago. But 
perhaps I ought to have guessed you were a chess 
devotee.” 

“Why?” asked the Rector, as he folded the board 
and put the carved pieces into their box. 

“Because you have me in check,” replied the Doctor, 
as the Judge and the Major entered. “And I think it’s 
checkmate,” he added, almost under his breath. 

“Evening, Doctor; what are you mumbling about?” 
asked the Major. 

“[m not mumbling,” answered the Doctor. “But I 
have decided not to let you three do all the talking. 
Tonight I want the floor.” 

“Good for you,” exclaimed the Judge. “I don’t know 
whether we can keep the Rector silent all evening, but 
I’m for giving you the right of way.” 

“Suits me,” the Rector commented. “I have the 
minister's occupational disease, a tendency to do most 
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of the talking. But tonight can be your evening, Doctor. 
Go ahead.” 

The four men began to settle down. The Judge 
brought out his pipe. The Major ceased examining the 
bookshelves. The Doctor cut a cigar and touched a 
match to it. The Rector noticed that his hand was a 
little unsteady. Finally the Doctor started in, speaking 
slowly, almost timidly at first, but warming rapidly to 
his subject. 

“When we began these discussions,” said the Doctor, 
“I was frankly skeptical. It wasn’t that I had anything 
against religion, or the Episcopal Church. As a matter 
of fact I have always believed in God, and have had a 
healthy respect for those who live by the precepts of 
Christianity. But somehow I thought that prayer and 
regular church-going weren't for me. 

“I suppose this attitude goes back to my college and 
medical school days. As a boy, I attended a conventional 
Sunday school more or less regularly, and occasionally 
went to a church service. But when I went to college, I 
thought I had outgrown anything like that. Also, the 
facts I had learned in Sunday school just didn’t seem 
to square with what I was learning in college. In 
geology, for instance, I learned that the earth took 
millions of years to become fit for human habitation, 
not six days, as the Bible said.” 

“A very natural reaction,” commented the Judge. 
“Many a young man finds that his childish concepts of 
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religion don’t stand up under a more adult knowledge 
of the world. The trouble is, he is ready enough to bring 
his science up to an adult level, but it never occurs to 
him to do the same with his religion.” 

“The Church is doing a great deal these days to help 
in that process,” said the Rector. “We have chaplains 
at most colleges and universities, and one of their main 
tasks is to bring a more adult view of religion to stu- 
dents who have never gone beyond the ‘mother’s knee’ 
concepts.” 

“Chaplains in the army and navy do the same thing,” 
put in the Major. “I have known young men who came 
into the service with no knowledge of religion, who 
turned into good Churchmen because of the chaplain’s 
influence.” 

“Unfortunately I never had that kind of contact,” 
said the Doctor. “Certainly I had nothing of the sort in 
my college days. And when I went to medical school, I 
drifted even farther away from religion. I thought I 
knew all about a man when I learned the facts about his 
anatomy, and I found no evidence of a soul.” He smiled 
apologetically. “I thought I knew all about people when 
I graduated from medical school—but when I began to 
practice medicine I found I still had a lot to learn.” 

“Not an uncommon experience,” observed the Judge. 
“The same thing is true of the law.” 

“And of life in general,” added the Rector. 

“Still, I did not turn to any church,” continued the 
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Doctor; “but as time went on I began to realize that I 
was missing something, that my life was somehow 
incomplete. I did well in my profession. My practice 
grew. I married, and was very happy with my growing 
family. I had many friends. But something seemed to be 
missing, something at the very center of things. 

“You know, a doctor has a lot more to do than simply 
to deal with physical ailments. Sometimes he is called 
upon to give patients the will to live, if they are to 
recover from a serious illness. Often he has to help a 
widow make a new start after her husband’s death, or 
to break the news to a mother that her child was still- 
born. Those things are not easy, and they require some- 
thing more than medical skill.” 

“A doctor is also a minister of Christ,” said the 
Rector. “In fact, every Christian is called upon in one 
way or another to bear witness to the religion in which 
he believes.” 

“Very true,” replied the Doctor. “I began to find that 
out. It wasn’t easy to try to give faith and hope to others 
when | had so little myself. 

“But I suppose what held me back was the bundle of 
prejudices that I had about religion and the Church. I 
couldn’t help feeling that the Bible was unscientific, for 
one thing.” 

“The Bible was never intended to be a textbook of 
science,” said the Rector. “It would be as foolish to try 
to build your knowledge of science upon the Bible as 
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to try to formulate a religion from your medical books. 
The Bible teaches spiritual truths, and, rightly under- 
stood, they do not conflict with scientific truths, because 
there is ultimately only one Truth. The power of God 
underlies both science and religion.” 

“I know that now,” replied the Doctor. “But it took 
me a long time to come to that realization.” 

“Some men never come to it,” interjected the Major. 

“Another difficulty,” continued the Doctor, “was a 
sort of vague idea that church attendance would be 
hypocritical, that I wasn’t good enough to call myself 
a religious man or to set myself up as better than others.” 

“A common misconception,” said the Rector. “But 
the Church is not a select society for saints. It is made 
up of sinners who are trying to overcome their sins.” 

“If it weren’t, it would be no place for me,” the Major 
declared. 

“Nor for any of us,” added the Judge. 

“Then, too,” the Doctor went on, “I never held much 
with ritual, and [thought that a good deal of what went 
on in churches was just form for form’s sake.” 

“Some churches have a more elaborate ritual than 
others,” commented the Rector. “But even the simplest 
act of worship involves placing oneself in a state of 
reverence toward God, and that is in itself a ritual act. 
The Church wisely allows a wide variation in services, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate, because both 
have their place in the worship of God. It does not try 
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to make all persons alike in their way of worship, but it 
does give all of them, through its Book of Common 
Prayer, its hymns, and the appointments of its altars 
and sanctuaries, the benefit of two thousand years of 
experience in Christian worship.” 

“Then there was the whole matter of prayer,” said 
the Doctor. “I suppose I never really understood what 
prayer was; indeed, I’m not sure I do now. If the universe 
is one of order and design, based upon natural laws, 
how can prayer change it?” 

“I’m glad you raise that question,” said the Rector, 
“because there are many misconceptions about prayer, 
even among Church people. I suppose most of their 
erroneous ideas stem from the false notion that prayer 
is an attempt to change God’s mind, so that He will do 
something for you that He would otherwise not have 
done.” 

“Put that way, it sounds rather childish,” admitted 
the Doctor, “but that is pretty much the idea of prayer 
that I have had.” 

“Prayer,” said the Rector, “is really quite different 
from that, and there is a great deal more to it. 

“In the first place, prayer might be regarded as talk- 
ing with God. Note that I say talking with God, not 
just to Him. Often we are so self-centered and so hurried 
in our prayers, that it never occurs to us to be still for 
a few moments, and see whether God has something to 
say to us. 
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“Secondly, prayer is not intended to change God’s 
will, but to put our own minds into accord with His 
purpose. One of the greatest masters of the prayer life in 
our Church said, ‘It was to me a great discovery when 
I passed from the thought of doing work and asking 
God to help me do it, to the faith that God is doing 
work and the prayer that He would let me help Him do 
oe 

“Thirdly, the prayer of asking is only one kind of 
prayer. It is technically known as ‘petition.’ It may be 
quite specific, like the petition in the Lord’s Prayer: 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’ —a straightforward 
asking for a very particular need, perhaps even a mate- 
rial one, like daily bread.” 

“What other kinds of prayer are there?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“There’s the prayer of adoration,” replied the Rector. 
“Again taking the Lord’s Prayer as our model, 
‘Hallowed be thy Name.’ There is the prayer of con- 
fession: ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.’ There is the prayer of inter- 
cession, which is prayer for others: ‘Thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.’ And there 
is the prayer of thanksgiving: ‘For thine is the Kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory’ —a great expression of 
thankfulness that the whole universe belongs to God, 
and that we have a share in His purpose.” 

“Is prayer always answered?” queried the Doctor. 
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“In the deepest sense, yes,” the Rector replied. “If 
you think of prayer only in the terms of asking, the 
answer may be ‘yes’ or it may be ‘no.’ But, if in the 
truest sense, our prayer is an effort to harmonize our 
will with God’s, the answer is always ‘yes.’ Prayer is 
essentially the means by which God’s power is released 
into human life, and when we pray with this in mind, 
God never fails to answer us—though it may not always 
be in the way we expect, for it is His will, not ours, that 
is to be done.” 

“You've helped me to have a better understanding of 
prayer,” said the Doctor. “I had already concluded that 
there was a great deal more to it than just asking 
for something.” He paused for a minute, then con- 
tinued: 

“These conferences, and my regular attendance at 
church, have opened my eyes to a good many things. 
Before they began, religion and the Church had seemed 
to me to be a set of intellectual propositions, that one 
could accept or reject, without any particular influence 
on one’s life. I have gradually come to realize that the 
Church is far more than that. Regular church attend- 
ance, prayer, the Holy Communion—indeed the whole 
relationship between God and man have come to be the 
central facts of my life. They add up almost to anew way 
of life, a way that makes life easier to understand and 
more worth living.” 

“You have discovered a great truth,” observed the 
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Rector. “Our Lord expressed it long ago when He said, 
‘Lam the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me’” 
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